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A, EDITORIAL by custom, perhaps by 
its nature, deplores or exhorts or both. 
This editorial, in limited space, deplores 
and exhorts about a large and increasing- 
ly complex subject: universities. It takes 
on the aspect of, to use a phrase of one 
of the contributors to this issue of the 
Journal, a dangling hypothesis. The hy- 
pothesis is that universities have not filled 
one role in which (perhaps not to their 
liking) they are cast. The role can best 
be described as the principal (I do not 
say only ) agent in the educational system 
which can provide liberal education for 
those that should have it in a democracy. 

No one knows, Abraham Flexner ob- 
served twenty years ago, the relative 
proportion of sense and nonsense in 
American education. That there is much 
sense in universities is quickly asserted; 
the controlled release of atomic energy, 
the antibiotic drugs, and the philosophy 
of Whitehead, Peirce, or Dewey grand- 
ly attest to this. That universities toler- 
ate much nonsense is only periodically 
charged. But nonsense is perpetuated be- 
cause the universities have neither much 
unity nor clarity of purpose. They are 
enormous farms with plots of intellectual 
clover, gullies of mediocrity, and fields 
that will bring a cash crop every year. 
The farmer tries to keep the place going. 
The critic may be a hired man who minds 
his own business or a lightning-rod sales- 
man who doesn’t know what he’s talking 
about. Only occasionally do we get a 
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Flexner, who looks at the mold in the 
barn and shouts about it. 

Flexner’s book on universities! appeared 
in 1930. His purpose was to tell universi- 
ties that they were doing many things 
which threatened their four major con- 
cerns: the conservation of knowledge and 
ideas; the interpretation of knowledge 
and ideas; the search for truth; and the 
training of students who will carry on 
the intellectual standards. His method 
was to lay bare a great deal of nonsense 
in American universities, nonsense which, 
he said in a footnote, “Americans promi- 
nent in academic life” were “absolutely 
astonished” to hear about. Flexner fer- 
reted out the fabulous Chicago Master’s 
thesis on “A Time and Motion Compari- 
son on Four Methods of Dishwashing”; 
the Columbia Ph.D. dissertation on “Some 
Sugar-saving Sweets for Every Day”; the 
Wisconsin home-study courses in “show- 
card writing” and “cupola practice”; and 
the award by the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration of a 
$1,000 prize for the advertisement “Kill 
My Cow for an Editor? I Should Say 
Not!” as “conspicuous in furthering the 
knowledge and science of advertising.” 
Flexner further castigated the athleticism 
of universities and their marriage to big- 
time football. He was brutal about such 
schools as optometry, journalism, and 
hotel management. With scorn he re- 


1 Universities: American, English, German 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1930). 
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ported that Cornell’s hotel-management 
catalogue said that a student had a 
“plainly liberalizing experience which no 
prospective hotel manager or employee 
can afford to miss during the fateful col- 
lege years” as a room clerk in Swampscott, 
Massachusetts. 

What belongs to the university? “As- 
suredly,” says Flexner, “neither second- 
ary, technical, vocational, nor popular 
education. Of course, these are impor- 
tant; of course, society must create appro- 
priate agencies to deal with them; but 
they must not be permitted to distract 
the university” (pp. 27-28). “The high 
school is too elementary, too broken up, 
and too miscellaneous to constitute for 
most students anything more than ele- 
mentary education” (p. 49). “The col- 
legiate function of the American univer- 
sity ... [occupies] four years; [students] 
get during these four years for the most 
part the same sort of education they got 
in high school, though at a higher level, 
because they are older and know more. 
... The sort of easy rubbish which may 
be counted toward an A.B. degree... 
passes the limits of credibility” (pp. 52- 
53). “[H]alf of the undergraduate work 
belongs in secondary schools . . .” (p. 
197). “Education—college education, lib- 
eral education, call it what you will— 
should, one might suppose, concern itself 
ordinarily during adolescence and earl 
manhood and womanhood with the lib- 
eration, organization, and direction of 
power and intelligence, with the devel- 
opment of taste, with culture . . . on the 
assumption that a trained mind, stored 
with knowledge, will readily find itself 
even in our complex world . . .” (p. 53). 
“[T]he graduate school suffers gravely 
from the inferior training of the high 
school and the college” (p. 81). “The 
heart of the university is the graduate 
school of arts and sciences, the solidly 
professional schools (mainly, in America, 
medicine and law) and certain research 
institutions” (p. 197). 

The prescription for universities offered 


by Flexner was, in fact, a series of pre- 
scriptions, and some of the pills were 
bitter. He recognized that “no uniform, 
country-wide and thoroughgoing revolu- 
tion is feasible.” He recommended that 
universities discard what he called the 
“make-believe” professional schools, that 
schools of education be drastically re- 
formed and “put on probation,” and that 
the collegiate function either be dropped 
or limited. Extension work would be re- 
stricted to university subjects and “home- 
study departments would evaporate.” Fi- 
nally, he proposed the creation of a new 
“institute of higher learning” in which 
“mature persons, animated by intellectual 
purposes” pursued “their own ends in 
their own way.”” 

What to do about the college, Flexner 
admitted, was the gravest problem.’ “We 
are dealing with two divisions (second- 
ary education and university education), 
not with three (high school, college, and 
graduate school) ...” (p. 214). Flexner’s 
notion of divorcing the college—or half 
of the college years—from the university 
was not new to him. President Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur sought to do this at Stanford; 
the faculty of the University of Chicago 


2 As a result of an initial gift of $5,000,000 by 
Louis Bamberger and Mrs. Felix Fuld, the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study was created in 1930, 
and Flexner was its director from its organiza- 
tion until his retirement in 1939. In 1910 Flex- 
ner wrote Medical Education in the United 
States, of which Hans Zinsser says in his auto- 
biography, As I Remember Him: “Oh Abraham 
Flexner! We have . . . alternately admired and 
disliked you, have applauded you for wisdom 
and detested you for opinionatedness. But in 
just retrospect—layman as you are—we hail you 
as the father—or, better, the uncle—of modern 
medical education in America. . . . It was your 
report—uncompromising, cruelly objective, cour- 
ageous and incisive—which opened the eyes of 
the medical profession to the state of their 
training schools, [and] aroused —_ opinion to 
the need of better [medical] education” ([Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co., 1940], p. 131). 


3 Op. cit., p. 216. Compare his remedy for the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration: “[I]t is fortunately situated in Boston. 
What is more fitting than a Boston Graduate 
School of Business?” (p. 215). 
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wished to adopt such a program as late as 
1924. President William Rainey Harper 
in his original Bulletin No. 1 (1890) about 
organization at Chicago separated the 
first two years of college and the last two 
years—the work of these two years to “be 
done in connection with the various grad- 
uate schools.” Flexner’s diagnosis of the 
ills of universities was sound, but he did 
not come to grips with the problem of 
liberal education. His remarks about the 
size of the undergraduate bodies in most 
universities, the size and character of the 
“make-believe” professional schools, and 
the existence of hundreds of service-sta- 
tion activities on and off the campuses 
are still accurate. But his prescription for 
eliminating, or truncating, the collegiate 
function was impractical and unsound. 
Universities have a peculiar responsibility 
for liberal education. 

The universities in the United States 
were superimposed upon the religiously 
generated colleges. Johns Hopkins, Clark, 
Stanford, and Chicago were among the 
exceptions. Hopkins and Clark created 
orphan colleges; Stanford and Chicago 
made the college an integral part of their 
total plans—at Stanford in the formative 
years the meat went to the college and 
at Chicago to the graduate school. (The 
state universities have always been in the 
role of imitator of the private institutions. ) 
While these developments were taking 
place in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the high-school system of the 
country was growing to enormous size. 
Flexner said that he was talking about 
two, rather than three, divisions of edu- 
cation, but he was not describing a prac- 
tical situation. He was talking about his 
concept of secondary (i.e., general) and 
university (i.e., advanced or specialized ) 
education. But reality opposed such or- 
ganization, and Flexner admitted that 
any thoroughgoing revolution was un- 
likely. What he called the failure of the 
high school was due in part to its success 
in terms of numbers. Rapid growth of the 
secondary-school population militated 


against truly adequate instruction; and 
universities, and colleges not part of uni- 
versities, found themselves by 1900 doing 
what they had formerly taken for granted 
to be the task of the high school. 

The situation remained largely un- 
changed until after World War I: de- 
partmental autonomy, the use of under- 
graduate classes as training ground for 
graduate students, increasing emphasis 
(particularly in the sciences) on prere- 
quisites for specialization. Prestige and 
desire for graduate teaching also tended 
to draw instructors from the separate col- 
leges to the universities. In the years of 
the twenties—the period vividly in Flex- 
ner’s mind when he wrote—undergradu- 
ate liberal education of quality bogged 
down. Large enrolments, widespread lack 
of adequately trained teachers, vocation- 
al and pseudo-professional curriculums 
starting with the Freshman year; and 
general apathy and head-shaking on the 
part of the senior faculties with regard to 
the postwar student—these characterize 
the 1920’s. As President Max Mason of 
the University of Chicago said in 1928 
on the occasion of his final speech to the 
faculty: “Most of the support has gone 
to the graduate work; a good many of 
the words have gone to the undergradu- 
ate department.” Addressed to Chicago, 
these words had applicability to most, if 
not all, universities. 

The dissatisfaction of some influential 
faculty members (and of many in the 
lower ranks) produced the general edu- 
cation “movement.” Some commentators 
are inclined to locate the beginning of the 
“movement” in the 1930's, and, speaking 
of the reform momentum, they are cor- 
rect. But the rumblings started in the 
twenties, and the “revolution” preceding 
the “movement” came in the autumn of 
1929. 

Education is the means which all so- 
cieties select to develop or change indi- 
viduals. Democratic society depends on 
the development of wise men: theoreti- 
cally, this means all men; practically, it 
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means the largest number which condi- 
tions of a particular time and individual 
faculties will permit. Recognition of the 
gap implies no acceptance of the notion 
that man should have only the education 
necessary to perform the jobs and func- 
tions he may perform. In a democratic 
society all men must be able to exercise 
that freedom which the character and 
purpose of the society gives them. Since 
man’s functions are many in number and 
kind in a democratic society—and must 
remain so if the society is to remain dem- 
ocratic—education must offer maximum 
opportunities. But the first and foremost 
duty of education must be providing the 
means to develop and practice reason. 

The educational system which does not 
concern itself in the first instance with the 
improvement of man as man fails. It can- 
not be expected that that improvement 
will come about through any other means 
than the cultivation of reason. The uni- 
versities are the principal, active reposi- 
tories of the intellectual tradition. They 
must train students who can carry on 
intellectual standards. They must train 
the rulers, who are all the citizens. 

This is obviously a difficult task. The 
process is hardly started when the stu- 
dent leaves high school, and it is a process 
which must continue throughout life. It 
follows that the college must implement 
the process. (The process is, to repeat 


Flexner’s terms, “the liberation, organi- 
zation, and direction of power and intelli- 
gence, [and] the development of taste 
[and] culture.”) Since all students who 
continue education after high school do 
so in a university, or in a college guided 
directly or indirectly by the university,* 
universities must seriously concern them- 
selves with general, liberal education. 
That they have concerned themselves 
with activities which are harmful to their 
central functions was made evident by 
Flexner’s long editorial of twenty years 
ago. The years since have added to the 
list of nonessentials still in and around 
universities. The realization grows, how- 
ever, that the function of liberal educa- 
tion is within the scope of their major 
concerns and cannot be left for someone 
else wholly to do. 


4 One of the “dangling hypotheses” which must 
go undeveloped here is that the independent col- 
leges have not been able to “protect” liberal edu- 
cation. For one thing, they have “aped” the uni- 
versities in the matters of early specialization and 
splintered curriculums. F aie, they have re- 
ceived from the universities holders of the Ph.D. 
who have been ill equipped to be college 
teachers. It is not to be denied that many col- 
leges have provided better liberal education to 
their students than most universities have during 
the last thirty years. 

5 Left to another editorial is the question of 
the organization of higher education which will 
permit universities to fill more adequately the 
role which they are occupying with respect to 
general education. 





THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE LAST 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS 


Bert F. Hoselitz 


I 


T.. history of the scope and inter- 
relations of the social sciences has not 
been completely written. Although there 
are numerous works on the history of 
physical and biological science and every 
social-science discipline has its special- 
ized treatises on the history of doctrine, 
works dealing with the over-all historical 
development of social science are so far 
nonexistent. One can easily find many 
specialized accounts of crucial segments 
in the history of the social sciences but 
hardly a single generalized historical ac- 
count of the evolution of the social sci- 
ences in the last two centuries. 

This essay is not intended to fill this 
gap in the literature but is concerned only 
with pointing to some of the most impor- 
tant events arising in the development of 
social science. Hence I do not pretend to 
give a full and systematic account of the 
recent history of social science, but want 
to select for somewhat closer analysis 
only those aspects of the field which to- 
gether are best suited to elucidate the 
path that social science has taken in the 
recent past and the questions which arose 
in this development—some of which are 
still with us at the present. 

The social sciences, of course, are more 
than two hundred years old. In discussing 
the methodological imperfections of their 
disciplines—primarily as compared to the 
exact mathematical formulations of theo- 
retical physics—social scientists have 
often explained these shortcomings away 





Mr. Hoselitz is Associate Professor of the So- 
cial Sciences in the University of Chicago. 
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by mentioning the youth of social science. 
This excuse, however, is shallow. Theo- 
retical and analytical speculations about 
matters of social import are as old as simi- 
lar speculations about the physical and 
biological universe. Plato's Republic is 
roughly contemporaneous with the Hip- 
pocratic Collection, and Aristotle’s polit- 
ical writings appeared two generations 
before the works of Archimedes on 
mechanics. 

If a case for the greater age of the phys- 
ical sciences can properly be made, it 
rests, at best, on the relative date at 
which the various sciences arose as organ- 
ized systems of knowledge. In antiquity 
and in the Middle Ages we encounter a 
certain amount of speculative philosoph- 
ical and sometimes empirical analysis of 
scientific problems. However, it would be 
wrong to say that any of the natural 
sciences took shape before Kepler and 
Galileo. The beginnings of astronomy as 
a unified body of science go back to the 
sixteenth century, the beginnings of 
mechanics as an exact integrated science 
to the seventeenth. History, economics, 
and politics as unified disciplines are 
only a very little younger. 

The historical evolution of the social 
sciences in the last two hundred years is 
of special interest, nevertheless, because 
the various disciplines as they are recog- 
nized today developed during this period 
and serious and penetrating questions 
were asked for the first time about the 
methods used in the social sciences and 
about their relation to each other and 
to other fields of scientific knowledge. 

If we look back at the history of scien- 
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tific endeavor since the early seventeenth 
century, we find during the one hundred 
and fifty years beginning in the second 
decade of the seventeenth century an im- 
posing array of achievements and inno- 
vations in the field of biological and phys- 
ical sciences, while the social sciences 
remain almost completely stagnant. Few 
contributions in the social sciences of the 
times can be placed beside the work of 
Descartes and Leibnitz, of Galileo and 
Newton, of Halley and Boyle, of Pascal 
and Huygens, of Leeuwenhoek and Har- 
vey, of Linnaeus and Buffon. The latter 
half of the seventeenth and the first half 
of the eighteenth centuries were periods 
in which the interest in natural science 
was supreme. Paraphrasing a terse state- 
ment of Huizinga, the great new event 
which then was brought to light was the 
advance and victory of natural science as 
a way of looking at the world, which led 
to the overtaking and overshadowing of 
the historical point of view by the scien- 
tific point of view." 

The intellectual climate of opinion dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and the period of 
the Renaissance was predominantly hu- 
manistic and devoted to history. In part 
this was due to the antiempirical bias of 
medieval philosophy, in part to the deep 
interest in man and his salvation which 
was traditional with Christian theology 
and some features of which were taken 
up by the intellectual leaders of the 
Renaissance and humanism as the most 
significant aspect of ancient philosophy. 
The forms taken by the religious conflicts 
following the Reformation decidedly em- 
phasized historical research. In the effort 
to determine the true doctrine, to assay 
the claims of the papacy to absolute 
religious authority, to defend one’s own 
or attack opposing religious doctrine, the 
best and most convincing instrument was 


1See Johan Huizinga, “Naturbild und Ge- 
schichtsbild im achtzehnten Jahrhundert,” in 
Parerga (Basel: Pantheon-Verlag, 1945), pp. 
150 ff. 


the appeal to the earliest sources of the 
Christian religion, to the Apostles and the 
Fathers of the Church. Hence we find 
that natural science, although not com- 
pletely dormant, yet is noticeably alive 
only on the periphery. The greatest prog- 
ress in medieval physical science and 
medicine was made by the Arabs and 
Jews. The sole “empiricist” among the 
Christian philosophers of the Middle 
Ages, Roger Bacon, deserves this desig- 
nation chiefly by virtue of his methodo- 
logical views rather than because of rig- 
orous empirical scientific investigations 
carried on by him. With the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, natural science 
began to advance but erupted into full 
flowering only a century later with the 
work of Galileo and Descartes. Although 
we encounter Leonardo, Paracelsus, 
Copernicus, and Vesalius in the sixteenth 
century, the major scientific interest of 
the age was still lodged in the humani- 
ties. The intellectual leaders of that pe- 
riod were not the natural scientists but 
humanists like Erasmus and Thomas 
More and the men heading the religious 
movements of the time. Only Francis 
Bacon does not quite fit into the pattern. 
He, like his namesake, Roger, three cen- 
turies earlier, made his most important 
contribution, however, in the area of 
scientific methodology; in contrast to the 
views of Roger, his opinions met with 
ready acceptance. While his contempo- 
raries Erasmus, More, and Calvin stood 
at the end of an era in the history of ideas, 
Bacon stands on the threshold of a new 
age. 

Although the period from about 1620 
to about 1760 stressed the study of nat- 
ural science, it is nevertheless true that 
some effort was spent on the study of man 
and society. Hobbes’s Leviathan, Locke’s 
Two Treatises on Civil Government, 
Vico’s New Science, and Montesquieu’s 
Spirit of Laws were all conceived and 
published in this period. In addition, 
there exists an abundance of economic 
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and political tracts on questions of the 
day and a vast literature on religious, his- 
torical, and other humanist topics. Yet, in 
spite of their lasting value and their con- 
temporary importance, Hobbes’s and 
Locke’s political works were of the nature 
of tracts written with an eye on the 
events of the day; Vico’s work suffered a 
fate similar to that of Roger Bacon in the 
Middle Ages: it was neglected and for- 
gotten for many years. Only Montesquieu 
stands at the threshold of that remarkable 
awakening of speculation about the na- 
ture and purpose of human society in 
France which forms one of the sources 
of the new concern with social science. 


II 


The revival of interest in social science 
occurred in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Although France took the ear- 
liest leadership in this movement, it soon 
spread to other countries; and the roots of 
this renewed interest and the new atti- 
tude toward social science are to be 
found in the Scottish moral philosophy, 
in the English revolt against religious 
orthodoxy, and in German critical philos- 
ophy. 

The main reason for this gradual in- 
crease of interest in social science and the 
growing intensity of intellectual labor 
spent on social problems is to be found 
in the changed pattern of the social fab- 
ric in which these movements occurred. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, 
capitalism had begun to outgrow its early 
stage and gradually became the domi- 
nant socioeconomic system in western 
and northern Europe. At that time the 
rising middle class had already won im- 
portant positions in the social life of the 
industrially most highly developed coun- 
tries, notably France, Holland, and 
Britain. In Germany and Italy it still 
lagged behind both in relative size and 
in social importance. But as the bour- 
geoisie gained in political influence and 


the old, established institutions began to 
give way under the pressures created by 
a rising capitalism, these very institu- 
tions, their origins and their survival 
values, their justification and their func- 
tion, began to be questioned. The social 
and political structure became the ob- 
jects of critical analysis, just as the orbits 
of the planets and the revolutions of the 
solar system had been subjected to criti- 
cal study some two hundred years earlier. 

Simultaneously with the rising influ- 
ence of the bourgeoisie as a class, with 
the growth of industrialism, and with the 
ever more perfect “rationalization” of 
economic life, there occurred changes in 
the social fabric of the western European 
countries which were too obvious to be 
overlooked by their contemporaries. Out- 
standing among them, and in many ways 
the starting point of social-reform pro- 
posals, was the shift in population and 
the rapid development of large, squalid, 
overcrowded cities. The concentration of 
population in urban centers had started 
in the first part of the eighteenth century; 
many of the chief industrial towns of 
Britain—Manchester, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Sheffield, Leeds, Glasgow—had 
grown from villages of not more than 
a few thousand inhabitants in 1700 to 
cities many times that size by 1760.? In 
the second half of the eighteenth century, 
urbanization and population growth be- 
came accelerated, and it was during this 
period that the first symptoms of disor- 
ganization—slums, alcoholism, brutality 
of manners, etc.—developed, which were 
to become the targets of social reformers 
in the succeeding generations.* 


2 See Paul Mantoux, The Industrial Revolution 
in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928), pp. 364-73. 


3 Among the best contemporary accounts of 
the living standard of the urban and rural work- 
ing classes in —. are the works by Sir Fred- 
erick Eden on The State of the Poor, which was 
published in 1797, and by Friedrich Engels on 
the Condition of the Working Class in England 
in 1844, brought out in 1845. 
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These conditions—the gradual transfer 
of political power to a new class; the in- 
crease of visible material wealth through 
investment in new plant and the rise of 
new industries; the new experiences 
through more frequent and more inti- 
mate contact with exotic and strange peo- 
ples; the accumulation of wealth gained 
in risky overseas enterprises; and the 
growing concentration of the “laboring 
poor” in the cities—-were such obvious 
new developments as to clamor for anal- 
ysis and scientific study. 

Another factor which must be men- 
tioned as setting the background for the 
rise of the new social science was the de- 
velopment of new philosophical ideas. 
This is not the place to give a detailed 
account of the history of philosophy of 
the time. In a very crude fashion it may 
be said that the decisive characteristic 
of the philosophy developed in Europe 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries is its skepticism. It began with Des- 
cartes; it was apparent in the work of 
Locke; and it found its culmination in the 
philosophical writings of David Hume. 
Leslie Stephen says rightly of Hume that 
he, 


unlike Berkeley or Locke, was absolutely 
free from theological prepossessions. He, and 
he alone, amongst contemporary thinkers, fol- 
lowed logic wherever it led him. . . . From his 
writings we may date the definite abandon- 
ment of the — conceptions of the 
preceding century, leading in some cases to 
an abandonment of the great questions as in- 
soluble, and, in others, to an attempt to solve 
them by a new method. Hume did not de- 
stroy ontology or theology, but he destroyed 
the old ontology; and all later thinkers who 
have not been content with the mere dead 
bones of extinct philosophy, have built up 
their systems on entirely new lines.* 


Hume was an exceptional man. He was 
more penetrating and more logically con- 


4 Leslie Stephen, History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1876), I, 43. 
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sistent than his disciples. While his philo- 
sophical views were, on the one hand, the 
product of his time, on the other, they 
impressed a new stamp on his contempo- 
raries. The old naive authoritarian theol- 
ogy was gone; dogmatic sectarianism in 
religion only survived in a few out-of- 
the-way spots, and even there its life was 
short. The emphasis in ethical speculation 
passed from the contemplation of eternal 
salvation to the principle of the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The 
dawn of utilitarianism in ethics and psy- 
chology was at hand. 


Ill 


When one looks from the vantage point 
of the twentieth century at the pean 
ment of social theory around the middle 
of the eighteenth century, the points of 
departure which this theorizing took 
seem almost inevitable. In the absolutist 
state with its predominating dynastic in- 
terests which was the rule on the Euro- 
pean Continent, the social relations of all 
classes but the highest ranks of the aris- 
tocracy were of no interest. History con- 
sisted chiefly of disjointed and usually 
partisan accounts of the lives of kings and 
nobles, of battles and court anecdotes, of 
royal marriages and diplomatic feats. No 
unity was seen or looked for in history, no 
systematic investigation of sociological, 
economic, or political relations was at- 
tempted. 

It is easy to understand that in such a 
situation the attention of critics of the 
existing social order was directed to find- 
ing the principles of a “natural” order of 
society as contrasted with the then exist- 
ing order, which was felt to impede the 
full and free development of the rising 
middle class. But, in studying the “nat- 
ural order” of society, men were driven 
almost unconsciously to a comparison of 
the legal, political, and general social 
systems of the European states with those 
of antiquity and of the newly discovered 
or rediscovered lands—India, China, Per- 
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sia, and, most important of all, the cul- 
tures of the primitive savages in America 
and the South Seas. The role that the 
telescope had played for astronomy, that 
the laboratory played for natural science, 
was comparable to the role played by the 
primitive savage of America, man in the 
“state of nature,” for the social science of 
the eighteenth century. Here was an ideal 
yardstick by which the existing political 
and social institutions could be measured. 
True, the state of nature described by 
Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau is a fic- 
tion; it is not based on an attempt to de- 
scribe the actual culture of the primitive 
peoples even as it was known then. But, 
although this part of their work was 
scarcely based on empirical research and 
although a careful examination of primi- 
tive cultures would probably not have 
enabled them to draw the conclusions 
which they could base on their fictions, 
the discovery of and interest in primitive 
peoples made possible the application of 
comparative methods in the study of poli- 
tics and social psychology. 

Before this interest in the children of 
nature became crystallized and before 
sufficient information about them was 
available, any comparison between cul- 
tures which could have been made would 
have had to use classical antiquity as a 
yardstick. But men like Socrates or Cicero 
could have found themselves at home in 
the Europe of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, with little discomfort 
and only few readjustments. The consti- 
tution of the Greek city-state was not suf- 
ficiently dissimilar from that of a Swiss 
canton to invite extensive examination.> 
The Persians of Montesquieu and the 
Hurons of Voltaire, on the contrary, were 
known to have a culture sufficiently dif- 
ferent from that of eighteenth-century 


5 One of the best examples for this attitude is 
presented by Montaigne. In his Essays he speaks 
of Caesar or yw in the same terms as of 
his contemporaries, Charles IX or Henry III of 
France. Similarly, Shakespeare’s Mark Anthony 
or Coriolanus, even his Achilles and Thersites, 
are presented as contemporaries rather than as 
historical or legendary figures. 


France to make them representative and 
believable critics of European society of 
that time. 

How fruitful was the use of the com- 
parative method in the social sciences is 
shown by the work of Montesquieu. His 
Spirit of Laws has sometimes been criti- 
cized as a bad book. It has been called 
“diffuse” and “disorganized”; a show- 
piece in which irrelevant and unimpor- 
tant topics are frequently blown up to 
the size of full sections or chapters in or- 
der to provide an opportunity for the 
author to display his erudition; it was 
charged with having no central theme 
and with being wordy and sometimes 
tedious. In spite of all this, the work has 
two characteristics which assure it a de- 
served place in the list of classics of social 
science. It is the first attempt consciously 
to establish politics as a social science. 
However farfetched and wrong some of 
Montesquieu’s hypotheses may be, they 
are, nevertheless, hypotheses on the rela- 
tion between political organization, on 
the one hand, and social structure, phys- 
ical environment, climate, national char- 
acter, etc., on the other. Its other charac- 
teristic is that it establishes political sci- 
ence as a predominantly empirical, posi- 
tive discipline rather than a primarily 
normative one. Thus the book overcomes 
its shortcomings and may justly be said to 
stand at the beginning of a new epoch in 
social and political science, chiefly be- 
cause of its method and because of the 
tremendous influence of this method on 
later work in the social sciences. 

The study of primitives together with 
the study of classical antiquity had yet 
another effect. It contributed to the grad- 
ual elaboration of a theory of history. If 
primitive societies and institutions could 
be interpreted as the simpler and more 
backward forms of social life, if an im- 
provement of material culture and refine- 
ment of manners was visible in antiquity 
from the simplicity of the Spartans un- 
der Lycurgus to the complexity of Roman 
civilization under the Caesars and if, 
again, a refinement of customs and learn- 
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ing was discernible in Europe from the 
Dark Ages onward, then a theory of the 
progress of mankind suggested itself. 
And in the second half of the eighteenth 
century we find this theory elaborated 
and brought to a high level of develop- 
ment in the work of the Abbé de St. 
Pierre, Turgot, and, above all, Condor- 
cet.® By that time it had passed the stage 
of a mere hypothesis on the course of 
history and had become an almost uni- 
versally accepted dogma. But this rapid 
rise of the theory of progress was made 
possible by its apparent obviousness. Vol- 
taire’s arguments, presented in his Essay 
on the Manners and Mind of Nations and 
with more force and general appeal in his 
Age of Louis XIV, are examples of con- 
tributions containing the evidence for the 
theory. But, since the idea of progress 
was assumed in their composition, these 
were not idle assemblages of interesting 
and curious facts but “philosophical” 
works consciously designed to establish 
the theory on the basis of empirical 
knowledge. 

It is difficult to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the theory of progress on the 
later development of social science. It 
exercised an influence on William God- 
win and, through him, on Malthus and 
early political economy. It formed the 
basis of such varied philosophical sys- 
tems as Hegel’s philosophy of history, 
Auguste Comte’s positivism, and Marx- 
ian historical materialism. It provided a 
point of departure for archeological 
speculations; it was taken up by Spencer, 
and after 1859, in combination with the 
stimulus provided by Darwin’s Origin of 
Species, it influenced the formulation of 
ideas which led to the elaboration of 


6 I refer to St. Pierre’s late work, Observations 
on the Continuous Progress of Universal Reason, 
published in 1737. Turgot’s Réflexions sur [’his- 
toire des progres de Vesprit humain was written 
in 1748, and Condorcet’s Outlines of a Historical 
View of the Progress of the Human Mind was 
composed in 1793. Thus it took the theory of 
progress a little over fifty years to rise from the 
status of scant suggestion to the level of final 
perfection. 


theories of social anthropology. Although 
the theory of progress of the human mind 
is today abandoned as a scientific hypoth- 
esis, it lives on in a vulgarized form 
among the populace, who identify “prog- 
ress” with the creation of “bigger and 
better” things, whether these things are 
houses, automobiles, battleships, or atom- 
ic bombs. 


IV 


If France was the cradle of the new 
social science, Scotland was the place 
where it was brought to the highest stage 
of perfection in the eighteenth century. 
The primary tie connecting the French 
writers with one another was the Ency- 
clopédie. This work was twice suppressed 
temporarily by the French crown; its 
publication was hampered by almost con- 
stant financial troubles; and its editors 
overcame these difficulties only because 
of the determined and sympathetic help 
of many independent thinkers, men of 
letters, and enlightened courtiers. Thus in 
France the fostering and communication 
of the new social thought was an enter- 
prise of private individuals who were in 
many ways opposed to the holders of 
political and ecclesiastical power and 
who could not command the support of 
any Officially sanctioned institutions. The 
Scottish “moralists,” on the other hand, 
were connected by their common partici- 
pation in academic life. With the excep- 
tion of Hume, all the chief social scien- 
tists of the Scottish circle stood to each 
other in a teacher-student relationship or 
were colleagues working at universities 
connected by a friendly rivalry. While 
the polemic flavor had never been quite 
absent in the works of the French writers, 
the cool-headed Scottish professors took 
a more detached attitude, and, devoted to 
the unimpassioned logic of Hume and the 
rule of empiricism as the chief principal 
method, they produced works on ethics, 
sociology, and economics which are often 

7 The classic work on the theory of progress is 


J. B. Bury’s The Idea of Progress (London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1920). 
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surprisingly modern in attitude and out- 
look. 

Thus, if we may say that Montesquieu 
and Voltaire broke a new path for politics 
and history, Francis Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, Adam Ferguson, and Thomas 
Reid established the groundwork for the 
later development of ethics, economics, 
and sociology. Simultaneously, the Scot- 
tish school developed some of the basic 
concepts of psychology, which, although 
still strongly influenced by the ideas of 
the then prevailing theories of associa- 
tionism, yet in several points go beyond 
this theory, notably in the analysis of in- 
stinct. 

It would be wrong to assume that in 
the third quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury France and Scotland were two iso- 
lated islands of social-science specula- 
tion in a sea of indifference. A detailed 
analysis of the growth of social-science 
inquiry in other parts of Europe in this 
period would be beyond the scope of this 
essay, but a few words must be said 
about the history of social science in 
Germany, because this country was to 
take a leading role in several fields in the 
nineteenth century. If the underlying im- 
petus to the new interest in social science 
was provided in France by the growth of 
rationalism and in Scotland by the evolu- 
tion of skepticism and empiricism, this 
role was played in the Germanies by the 
development of a national consciousness, 
the accumulating attempts to define a 
common national heritage and to develop 
a common culture transcending the reli- 
gious division and the political parochial- 
ism of the empire. 

This development of the recognition of 
common national ties has been related by 
many German historians to the rise of 
Prussia under Frederick the Great. Fol- 
lowing Heinrich von Treitschke, they 
maintain that, with the disintegration of 
Germany and the general poverty and 
political weakness of the small territories 
ruled by despotic, often corrupt, and fre- 
quently bankrupt princes, Prussia under 
Frederick stood out as a strong victorious 


power. If the awakening German nation- 
al consciousness was looking for a focus 
of inspiration and hope, it could find it 
only in the unified, highly centralized, 
militarily strong Prussia, governed by a 
king who not only by his administrative 
and military efficiency but also by his 
philosophical and rationalist inclinations 
could serve as a model for the awaken- 
ing national aspirations of the rising Ger- 
man middle class. This thesis meets, how- 
ever, with a series of almost insurmount- 
able difficulties. All the leading minds 
who deserve to be mentioned as forbears 
of a German national consciousness hated 
the Prussian despotism and deplored 
Frederick's preference for French letters, 
manners, and art. Just because Frederick 
paraded as a philosopher-king, just be- 
cause he claimed to foster arts and sci- 
ences, his military despotism—which was, 
in reality, distinguished only by its great- 
er efficiency and severity—evoked hatred 
and mistrust. Johann Winckelmann said 
that he shuddered from top to toe when 
he thought of Prussian despotism; Johann 
Herder fled his Prussian home and ap- 
pealed to the emperor in Vienna rather 
than to Frederick to create a “new Ger- 
man fatherland”; Kant was silently antag- 
onistic to the chicaneries emanating from 
Berlin; and Goethe talked of the “great 
steam-roller of Potsdam.” 

Heine was infinitely more perspica- 
cious than Treitschke and the later Ger- 
man historians when he stated that what 
was common to all the Germans was to 
be found in the “realm of dreams,” that 
is, in their common language, history, and 
culture.’ The roots of a German national 

8 I refer to the well-known passage in Heine’s 
Germany: A Winter's Tale, Cap. VII, vs. 6: 


“To France and Russia the land belongs, 

The Britons own the water, 

But lords of the realm of dreams are we: 

We won it without slaughter.” 
Although Heine’s epigram is probably irony di- 
rected against the bulk of German philosophy 
and poetry of his day, his remarks may be taken 
at their a value and applied to what was, 
even in his time (1841), ie common heritage 
and common tie of Germans: their history, liter- 
ature, language, and works of the mind in general. 
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consciousness which developed in the 
late eighteenth century have to be looked 
for in the rising interest in the historical 
origins of German culture and language. 
Celebrating these common origins, Fried- 
rich Klopstock wrote odes to Arminius 
and the medieval emperor Henry I. Less- 
ing worked on the development of a Ger- 
man theater and a German critical liter- 
ature. Herder devised a plan for an all- 
German academy. This romantic nation- 
alism which looked back into the histori- 
cal past created a powerful impetus for 
historical study of legal and economic in- 
stitutions, of language and folklore (con- 
spicuously in the case of the brothers 
Grimm), and of education and philos- 
ophy. This romantic historical attitude, 
which is best exemplified by the works of 
Herder, was the cradle for the later 
schools of historical jurisprudence, pro- 
ducing such men as Savigny and Karl F. 
Eichhorn, and of historical economics, 
producing men like Wilhelm Roscher, 
Karl Knies, and Bruno Hildebrand. 

The research into national languages 
and literatures, beginning with men like 
Johann G. Eichhorn (who, with Herder, 
treated the Bible as a fascinating national 
literature), also eventually led Germany 
into the evolutionist camp when continu- 
ing studies of the Bible, augmented by 
Near Eastern archeology, helped found 
the antiorthodox “higher criticism” of 
the Old and New Testament, removing 
from their varied texts the authority of 
dogma. 


V 


At the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury social science had attained in all the 
leading European countries a firm and 
respectable position. With few excep- 
tions, it was not yet centered around uni- 
versities and in much of the writing the 
scientific core was still partly obscured by 
a generous admixture of philosophical, 
literary, and moralistic reflections. Al- 
though political economy and _ history 
were coming to be regarded as special 


fields of research, the disciplines had not 
yet become fully crystallized. 

In Germany chairs of “cameral science” 
and even “economics” had been estab- 
lished at several universities. However, 
the evidence of textbooks and curricu- 
lums from that period shows that the sub- 
jects taught under these names embraced 
not only what we call today economics 
but also aspects of public administration, 
political theory, and military science. As 
a rule, the chairs of cameral science and 
economics were founded in the faculties 
of law. In scope and subject matter, cam- 
eralism was similar to that branch of 
moral philosophy on which Adam Smith 
had lectured at the University of Glas- 
gow in the early 1760's; his subject was 
“Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, 
and Arms.” In Britain most social sci- 
ence was still regarded as a branch of 
philosophy, and in many parts of the 
European Continent distinctions between 
law and social science, on the one hand, 
and ethics and social science, on the 
other, were still blurred and unprecise. 

The characteristic feature of the his- 
tory of social science in the nineteenth 
century are three: the various disciplines 
became elaborated and more sharply de- 
fined in relation to one another; social 
sciences became recognized as indepen- 
dent branches of academic training and 
scholarly pursuit; and conscious attempts 
were made to elaborate adequate meth- 
odological procedures for the various so- 
cial sciences. One does not go far wrong 
in assuming that there was a close inter- 
relation between these three trends. It 
would, however, he wrong to assume that 
specialization is the only trend discern- 
ible in the history of the social sciences 
since about 1800. There have also been 
numerous attempts to provide a synthe- 
sis. Indeed, at some crucial points, when 
new philosophical or methological ideas 
arose, they served as a basis for an at- 
tempted synthesis of the sciences of man 
and society. Comte, Spencer, Marx, to 
some extent John Stuart Mill, and (later 
in the century) the evolving school of 
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German sociology attempted to produce 
a synthetic social science. In the twen- 
tieth century we can also observe recur- 
rent occasions when proposals for a gen- 
eralized social science were made. 
Among the more notable proposals of 
this kind are those of several members 
of the psychoanalytic school and the 
group of scholars associated with the In- 
ternational Encyclopaedia of Unified 
Science.® 

We are today closer than at any time 
since the late eighteenth century to the 
realization of a unification of social sci- 
ences on the basis of new principles, even 
though in the last hundred years the pre- 
dominant trends have been toward great- 
er specialization and division of tasks. 
Yet, in the last resort, these two trends 
are not necessarily contradictory. It is 
possible that the refinement and progres- 
sive specialization of tasks in the various 
social sciences may lead to a set of con- 
cepts and theories so basic to all social 
science that Comte’s dream of what the 
science of “sociology” ought to be may 
become reality. There are grave dangers 
and pitfalls along this path, however, 
which must be recognized. Not the least 
of them is the problem of terminology; 
with increasing specialization, social sci- 
entists have developed specialized tech- 
nical terms which have often tended to 
make communication between them dif- 
ficult. Although they may have studied 
different aspects of the same phenom- 
enon, there has been little co-operation 
among them, so that in many cases they 
appeared to be further apart than was 
really the case, chiefly because of diffi- 
culties of language. In spite of specializa- 
tion of tasks, a high degree of unification 
of the social sciences could be brought 
about if a common conceptual apparatus 
could be developed which would render 
such unification easier rather than harder. 
What has been said about terminology 


® Among the first group should be counted 
works by Erich Fromm and Abram Kardiner, 
and among the second, some of the writings of 
Otto Neurath. 


appears to hold also for methods of in- 
quiry and to some extent for theoretical 
generalizations. 

But probably the greatest obstacle to 
an effective synthesis of social science has 
been the clannishness of many social sci- 
entists. Professional jealousy, rigid think- 
ing along lines hidebound by tradition, 
vested interests in theories, concepts, and 
research procedures, have been among 
the major hindrances to a progressive 
elaboration of a synthetic social science. 
Frequently the gaps between the disci- 
plines are rationalized by an appeal to 
fundamental differences in method or the 
nature of generalizations. There are, for- 
tunately for the progress of social-science 
synthesis, signs that these attitudes are 
slowly being overcome. One step in this 
direction is the evolution of interdepart- 
mental co-operation in universities and 
the bringing-together of specialists from 
different disciplines for the attack on a 
common scientific problem. But the final 
barrier to full co-operation in the social 
sciences will be removed only when all 
specialists are able to see and appraise 
their special field of research in its context 
within the whole field of the study of man 
and society. One approach toward this 
end may be provided by an examination 
of the historical development of the var- 
ious disciplines and of the reasons which 
may be adduced to explain the origin of 
specialized fields as they existed through- 
out the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. 


VI 


The formation of a new specialized dis- 
cipline in any field of science is related to 
three conditions. The first is the existence 
and recognition of a set of new problems 
which attract the attention of several in- 
vestigators. The second is the collection 
of a sufficient number of data which will 
permit the elaboration of generalizations 
wide enough in scope to point up the 
common features of the problems under 
investigation. The third condition is the 
attainment of official or institutional rec- 
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ognition of the new discipline. The first 
two conditions relate to the intellectual 
labor performed in the elaboration and 
independent constitution of the disci- 
pline, the third to the assurance of its 
permanence as a branch of independent 
study and research. 

If we examine the course of develop- 
ment of the various social-science disci- 
plines in the nineteenth century, we find 
that they follow, on the whole, a pattern 
which the “older” natural sciences also 
passed through. They originate with the 
recognition, often on the part of several 
men, of a set of related problems. Com- 
munication and interchange of ideas be- 
tween them leads to the elaboration of a 
set of generalizations which, at least in 
first approximation, permits a satisfactory 
ordering of the significant data. Continu- 
ing work is done in refining these first 
principles and in elaborating existing 
generalizations and finding new ones. 
New and rival theories emerge, attempts 
are made to remove flaws and contradic- 
tions in the system, and, in some in- 
stances, theories are restated in such a 
form that new specialties tend to emerge. 
In the initial period of the formation of a 
discipline, so many new data are found, 
so much intellectual effort is expended 
on the working-out of basic generaliza- 
tions, that little attention is paid to ques- 
tions of method. The second stage in the 
maturing of a discipline sees the con- 
scious attempt to lay down and perfect 
methods of research and investigation in 
the discipline. At this stage the discipline 
has, as a rule, become institutionalized to 
a high degree. While in its initial period 
it may have been the preoccupation of a 
group of semiamateurs, philosophers, 
practical men in business and govern- 
ment, or gentlemen of leisure, it now be- 
comes the subject of research on the part 
of academic specialists. University chairs 
are founded, schools of thought develop, 
specialized journals and_ professional 
societies become the chief platforms of 
exchange of ideas. In the third and most 
mature stage of a discipline the battles 


over method have subsided, the theoreti- 
cal rivalries tend to be submerged in the 
efforts to elaborate propositions bridging 
the differences; contributions to the fur- 
ther progress of the discipline are pri- 
marily in straightening out, smoothing 
over, and further elaborating the edifice 
of basic theory which tends to become 
generally accepted. There are, of course, 
at this stage still some outsiders who are 
critical of the achievement. If this criti- 
cism does not descend to the crackpot 
level, it is wholesome for the progress of 
the discipline, lest its practitioners fall 
into the easy slumber of dogmatism. 
Theoretical physics, which for so many 
purposes has been taken as the discipline 
coming closest to the “ideal type,” may 
here also serve as a model. The set of 
related problems which gave rise to the 
elaboration of the first systematic theory 
were questions concerning the determin- 
ation of the paths of the planets, the revo- 
lutions and phases of the moon, and the 
position of the solar system in relation to 
the fixed stars. This preoccupation sug- 
gested the examination of laws of move- 
ment in general; Newton’s crowning 
achievement in this process was due to 
his “magnificent conception that the 
agent which guides the stars in their 
courses is the same as that which in our 
common experience causes apples to 
drop.”!° The succeeding two centuries 
witnessed a refinement and elaboration 
of the Newtonian theory, the incorpora- 
tion of the theory of electricity and ther- 
modynamics and others. In this period 
significant methodological tools were 
worked out, partly in the field of higher 
mathematics, partly in the design of ex- 
perimental situations. By the end of the 
nineteenth century theoretical physics 
was in the third stage of its development. 
The revolutionary innovations of Albert 
Einstein, Max Planck, Niels Bohr, and 
others could not disrupt the firm edifice 
of physical theory. Yet these new theo- 


10 A. §. Eddington, The Nature of the Phys- 


ical World (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 
pp. 111-12. 
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ries created the foundation for a more 
general and more perfect construction 
and systematization of theoretical phys- 
ics. The question of whether the new 
hypotheses should be accepted or re- 
jected—a problem so familiar in the social 
sciences—could not arise because con- 
sistent and well-worked-out methods of 
testing these hypotheses were available 
and commanded common recognition. In 
this sense the theory of relativity, the 
quantum theory, wave mechanics, and 
atomic theory are integral extensions of 
older physical theory. 

Unfortunately, the history of the var- 
ious social sciences is far more difficult to 
summarize and the unity of that history 
is far more difficult to show than is the 
case with theoretical physics. Neverthe- 
less, in a rough way, the succession of 
events is the same here. Let us look, for 
example, at economics, one of the most 
firmly established, and psychology, per- 
haps the “youngest,” of the social sci- 
ences. 

The problems which led to the elabo- 
ration of a systematic economic theory 
in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries centered around the in- 
vestigation into the final causes and de- 
terminants of the value of goods and 
services and the subsequent distribution 
of the social product. The progress in 
erecting a theoretical system of economic 
relations from the Physiocrats and Adam 
Smith to John Stuart Mill and Karl Marx, 
usually designated as “classical econom- 
ics,” was remarkable. But the introduc- 
tion of new ideas—the first stage of the 
development of the discipline—did not 
come to an end until the principles of 
marginalism had been definitely stated in 
the 1870’s. Then economics entered the 
second stage, the clarification of its meth- 
od. The so-called Methodenstreit whose 
main representatives were Carl Menger 
and Gustav Schmoller is well known in 
the history of social-science methodology 
and does not require detailed comment. 
But the very heat of the argument and 
the wide publicity it gained because of 


the reputation of the chief antagonists 
make us forget that, simultaneously, less 
vociferous criticism of established meth- 
ods was voiced. Abstract theory was crit- 
icized in England by Thorold Rogers 
and T. Cliffe Leslie; new inductive meth- 
ods of reasoning were introduced by the 
growth of social statistics in the wake of 
the pioneering work of Adolphe Quéte- 
let; and a restatement of economic gen- 
eralizations in mathematical form was at- 
tempted, notably by French and Italian 
economists. There was the brief episode 
of “institutional economics” in the United 
States. Since the end of the first World 
War, problems of methodology in eco- 
nomics have tended to drop from the lit- 
erature; and where they have persisted, 
they are, on the whole, repetitions of old 
arguments. On the other hand, the basic 
accepted theories have been extended 
and generalized. The study of imperfect 
competition led to the generalization of 
price theory; the analysis of indifference 
curves led to the generalization of the 
theory of value; and the increasing pre- 
occupation with macro-economic prob- 
lems, powerfully stimulated by the work 
of John Maynard Keynes, led to the gen- 
eralization of the theory of employment 
and cyclical fluctuations. Although eco- 
nomic theory is far behind theoretical 
physics in precision of formulation, it 
shows greater unity, greater generality, 
and greater consistency than at any time 
in its history. 

In psychology we can discern a similar 
historical pattern. Although theories 
about the human soul and mind are as 
old as philosophical speculation in gen- 
eral, a systematic science of personality 
originated only after a time when it could 
be said that “psychology first lost its soul, 
then its mind, and finally has lost con- 
sciousness altogether.”!1 The combination 
of ideas originating in the study of men- 
tal diseases, on one side, the physiology 


11 This anonymous quip is quoted from T. V. 
Smith, “The American Doctrine of Equality in 
the Light of Evolutionism,” International Journal 
of Ethics, XXXV, No. 4 (July, 1925), 377. 
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of the nervous system, on another, and 
the relative impact of hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors on behavior and 
character formation, on a third, contrib- 
uted to the development of several psy- 
chological theories in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. By 1914, 
psychoanalysis, research on conditioned 
reflexes, behaviorism, the various branch- 
es of instinctual psychology, and the re- 
searches of the more traditional schools 
in experimental and clinical psychology 
and psychiatry had collected an imposing 
array of facts and data. After the first 
World War, psychology entered the 
phase when problems of method stood 
in the foreground. The development of 
Gestalt psychology in the 1920’s con- 
tained a strong methodological element; 
similarly, the later school of dynamic psy- 
chology of Kurt Lewin. The schools of 
Alfred Adler, Carl Jung, and others broke 
away from the Freudian stem partly on 
therapeutic and partly on methodologi- 
cal grounds. In the fields of psychological 
testing, psychodiagnostics, animal psy- 
chology, learning theory, and develop- 
mental and educational psychology, new 
methods were developed which found 
recognition with varying ease: factor 
analysis, Rorschach, thematic appercep- 
tion tests, and the research of Ernst 
Kretschmer, William H. Sheldon, and 
their associates are examples. It would 
be tedious to go into too much detail, 
but from what has been said it should be 
clear that in the last thirty years psycho- 
logical research methods have advanced 
at an enormous pace, commensurate with 
the fertility of ideas on psychological the- 
ory which characterized the period before 
the first World War. At present it seems 
as if psychology were entering into the 
third stage of its development, the elabo- 
ration of a generalized analytical theory 
of dynamic psychology which draws on 
the findings and methods of the many 
men and schools that have made concrete 
contributions to the discipline in the past. 

To the layman or the casual observer it 
may seem as if the picture here drawn of 
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the present situations of economics and 
psychology is unwarranted and altogether 
too rosy. What about the conflicts be- 
tween “old-fashioned” liberals and plan- 
ners; what about the difference between 
Keynesians and anti-Keynesians in eco- 
nomics? What about the many schools 
in psychology, the strict Freudians versus 
the various offshoots of Freudian theory; 
the psychoanalysts as a group versus the 
other schools of psychology and psycho- 
therapy? No doubt, these differences exist, 
but they are differences of applied sci- 
ence, not of theory. There is today little 
dispute about basic theory either in eco- 
nomics or in psychology. On the basis 


of the same theory different policy meas- > v\ 


7, 


ures, different therapies, are advanced. * _ 


The differences derive not from conflicts * 


And 
y 


of theory but from conflicts of values or 


iN 


conflicting interpretations of theories ad- Ak 
vanced by sister-disciplines. The present-,.<" § 
day advocates of economic planning base ,..s 


their program on the same theoretical 


fundament as the protagonists of laissez \* 
faire. They differ not in the use of eco- > 


nomic theory but in their views on the 
role and pattern of motivation and the 
functions and limitations of government.'” 
Similarly, in psychology differences in 
therapy are due to different views of bio- 
logical or sociological factors rather than 
to conflicts over psychological theory. 
Such differences can be resolved only by 
a higher degree of interrelation between 
the social sciences and the development 
of generalized sociological theory. 

The pattern of development outlined 
here for economics and psychology could 
be repeated for other social sciences. One 
would find, of course, many deviations 
from this pattern, and, above all, the du- 
ration of the various stages in different 
disciplines will be found to be of varying 
length. This last fact is, indeed, suggested 


12 For example, Oscar Lange’s On the Eco- 
nomic Theory of Socialism (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1938) is based on 
the same principles of economic theory as Henry 
C. Simons’ A Positive Program for Laissez Faire 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1984). 


YN, 
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by the comparison of the histories of eco- 
nomic and psychological theory. In eco- 
nomics the formation of basic principles 
lasted from about 1760 to 1875 and pre- 
occupation with method from 1860 to 
about 1925, while in psychology the two 
corresponding stages cover the periods 
roughly from 1880 to 1920 and from 1920 
to 1945. Anthropology and sociology are 
sciences which, from the very outset, had 
to deal with such a vast and bewildering 
array of data that methodological consid- 
erations entered at once and continued to 
occupy a more important place in these 
two disciplines than in the other social 
sciences. In jurisprudence and political 
science the normative character of many 
of the problems with which these disci- 
plines deal never wholly disappeared.’* 
The character of generalizations in his- 
tory and geography is at such variance 
with the rest of the social sciences that 
these two disciplines, notably history, will 
show considerable differences. But in out- 
line the historical pattern of the develop- 
ment of all these disciplines is similar to 
that of the other social sciences. 


vil 


Two more problems in the history of 
the social sciences in the nineteenth cen- 
tury remain to be discussed. One is the 
examination of the situation existing at 
the time the various disciplines split 
off the main stream of social theory; the 
other is the description of the institu- 
tional acceptance of the disciplines as 
self-contained independent wholes. In 
the light of the general character of sci- 
entific activity since the first half of the 
nineteenth century, these two problems 
merge into one. If we can explain why a 
particular discipline dissociated itself at 
a certain time from the body of general 
social science, we can also observe that, 
contemporaneously with its formation, 
university chairs, scientific societies, and 
specialized journals were founded, which 

13 See Edward H. Levi, An Introduction to 


Legal Reasoning (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1949), 


served exclusively for the advancement 
of study, research, and teaching of the 
new discipline. In fact, the establishment 
of chairs at the leading universities or, 
better still, of specialized scientific socie- 
ties is the best index of the first stage of 
independence of a discipline. As a rule, 
scientific societies precede in time the 
establishment of specialized professor- 
ships,’* especially at the great old uni- 
versities, because university administra- 
tors are often conservative and willing to 
recognize new disciplines only when they 
have developed a well-established system 
of generalizations. Among universities 
again, the newer ones often precede the 
older ones in the formal recognition of a 
new discipline. For example, when the 
University of Chicago was founded in 
1891, it recognized sociology as an inde- 
pendent discipline from the beginning, 
while Harvard admitted the discipline 
only in the 1930’s and Princeton in the 
1940’s.° In England the pattern was 
similar. While Thomas Malthus was ap- 
pointed in 1805 as professor of general 
history, commerce, and finance at the 
College of the East India Company at 
Haileybury, the first professorship in eco- 
nomics at Oxford was established in 1825 
and at Cambridge in 1828. Similarly, the 
establishment of the Political Economy 
Club in 1821 preceded the academic rec- 
ognition of economics as a separate uni- 
versity discipline; and, although an Eth- 
nological Society was formed in Britain 
in 1843 and an Anthropological Society 
in 1863, anthropology gained its first rec- 
ognition at a university only in 1884 with 
the appointment of Edward B. Tylor to a 
readership at Oxford. The conservatism 
of academic institutions in recognizing 
new disciplines, especially in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, is brought 
into still sharper focus if we consider 


14 Cf. Martha Ornstein, The Role of Scientific 
Societies in the Seventeenth Century (8d ed.; 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938). 


15 Edward Shils, The Present State of Amer- 
ican Sociology (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1948), ~ 
p. 7. 
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that, even where chairs in a new disci- 
pline were established, co-ordinated pro- 
grams of study and research in those dis- 
ciplines began only many years after the 
establishment of the first lectureship or 
professorship. Moreover, the early scien- 
tific societies were often inaugurated and 
composed of nonacademic personnel. In 
its early years the Political Economy Club 
numbered among its members many more 
businessmen, politicians, and public offi- 
cials than academic economists. Similar- 
ly, the Ethnological Society was manned 
chiefly by gentlemen-ethnographers, and 
the same is true of similar associations in 
the United States. Only those scientific 
societies which were founded toward the 
close of the nineteenth century owed 
their origin to the initiative of acade- 
micians. Notable among these societies 
are the German Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, 
which was planned as an organization of 
university professors, and almost all the 
sociological and psychological associa- 
tions which were started and manned 
almost exclusively by professionals. This 
change in the organization and member- 
ship of scientific societies which took 
place in the second half of the nineteenth 
century is eloquent evidence of the pro- 
gressive recognition of the various social- 
science disciplines as respectable and full- 
fledged academic specialties. At present 
the academic influence in the profession- 
al societies and journals is overwhelm- 
ing. The change from the late eighteenth 
to the twentieth century is significant. 
While in the former period contributions 
to social science only in rare cases 
stemmed from professors, while almost 
all the most notable contributions were 
made by amateurs, such contributions 
are now very rare exceptions. The social 
scientist has become a specialized aca- 
demic professional. 

This trend has its roots in the changes 
which the whole society and the educa- 
tional system of the advanced countries 
have undergone in the last hundred years. 
It is the fruit of an ever more refined di- 
vision of labor. It has brought great prog- 


ress in scientific knowledge, but it has 
also shown weaknesses and defects. It 
has enhanced the clannishness of aca- 
demic specialists, of which mention was 
made earlier. At the same time, it has 
tended to make the limits between the 
disciplines more rigid and to perpetu- 
ate specialties which have lost much of 
their original reason for being. It has pre- 
vented for a long time the reshuffling of 
the various problem areas into new dis- 
ciplines, even though the old ones have 
lost their former cohesion and uniform 
aspect. If we look at some present-day 
curriculums in the social sciences, we 
often find little justification for the as- 
semblage of courses under a given disci- 
pline, except tradition. And yet at the 
time that these special disciplines origi- 
nated, this composition was rational and 
useful. 

As was mentioned earlier, a special dis- 
cipline tends to emerge when a set of 
problems is recognized to be related and 
if this relationship is of such a kind as to 
permit a generalized treatment of these 
problems, or at least if it may be expected 
that the solutions of the several problems 
are interdependent. Now it appears that 
the origin of every social-science disci- 
pline can be traced to such a set of mu- 
tually interrelated questions. The prob- 
lems leading to the establishment of eco- 
nomics and psychology have already 
been mentioned. The interest of the busi- 
nessman in the behavior of prices and 
costs was coupled with the interest of the 
statesman in problems of the distribu- 
tion of the social product, the sources and 
impact of taxation, and the conditions of 
material welfare and progress. Just as 
Eddington praised Newton’s “magnifi- 
cent conception” in relating the course 
of the stars with the fall of objects, we 
are justified in praising Adam Smith and 
his successors of the classical school of 
economics for discovering a relationship 
between these economic phenomena and 
co-ordinating them in a set of all-embrac- 
ing generalizations. At the same time, the 
study of the principles of legislation, on 
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the one hand, and the question of the 
mutual rights and duties of governments 
toward each other and toward their citi- 
zens, on the other, gave rise to political 
science. 

The development of anthropology, psy- 
chology, and sociology as separate disci- 
plines had to wait until after the publi- 
cation of Darwin’s work. The Darwinian 
theory, which is among the two or three 
most important contributions to human 
knowledge made in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, may be called without exaggeration 
the fundamental cornerstone of biological 
theory. It was, like Newton’s or Smith’s 
contribution, a “magnificent conception,” 
combining a series of previously uncon- 
nected ideas into a systematic whole. 
One can but agree with Ernst Haeckel’s 
judgment on Darwin’s achievements 
when he says about the developments of 
systematic biology: 


The foundation of comparative embryology 
by Baer (1828), and the cell theory by 
Schleiden and Schwann (1838), the advance 
of physiology under Johannes Miiller (1833), 
and the enormous progress of paleontology 
and comparative anatomy between 1820 and 
1860, provided this necessary foundation. 
Darwin was the first to co-ordinate the ample 
results of these lines of research.!® 


The impact of the Darwinian theory 
was overwhelming. In the social sciences 
it gave a new lease on life to the old 
theory of progress which by 1859 had 
lost much of its earlier appeal. Instead of 
“progress,” the catchword now was “evo- 
lution.” The concept of evolution pro- 
vided a basis for empirical research in 
the realm of physical development of 
man, but it also suggested the likelihood 
of discovering new knowledge about hu- 
man society if it was applied to cultural 
change. It is only a short step from the 
comparative study of cultures and cul- 
tural institutions separated in time to a 
comparative study of cultures separated 
in space. If we can trace historically the 


16 Quoted in Henry John Randall, The 
Creative Centuries (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1947), p. 389. 


development of social institutions and 
forms of belief and can correlate each 
step in this development with a specific 
kind of material culture, we find justi- 
fication in making use of our knowledge 
of the cultures of contemporary primi- 
tive peoples by regarding them as living 
representations of the historical stages 
through which western European society 
must have passed. In this light Sir Henry 
Maine regarded ancient law and primi- 
tive law as identical, and in this light 
Lewis Morgan constructed his keen hy- 
pothesis on the evolution of social insti- 
tutions by means of the empirical exami- 
nation of the kinship nomenclatures of 
the Iroquois, Hawaiians, and other native 
tribes of his day. 

The combination of archeological and 
ethnographic material, combined with 
data gleaned by physical anthropologists 
on the “racial” characteristics of man, 
thus gave rise to anthropology as a uni- 
fied body of thought. This combination 
was based on data collected by ethno- 
graphic and archeological research of 
many men, but its integration in a syste- 
matic form was made possible only by 
the impact exercised by the theory of 
evolution. Psychology, like anthropology, 
owes a debt to this theory. Just as modern 
genetics originated in the Darwin-Wal- 
lace hypothesis, so the study of trans- 
mission of “mental” characteristics has 
its ultimate source in the theory of evo- 
lution. The analogy between historical 
stages of culture and contemporary cul- 
tures on different levels led to the de- 
velopment of early anthropological theo- 
ry. Similarly, the development of human 
personality from birth on was interpreted 
in analogy with the “progress of the hu- 
man spirit” in history. The naive, “child- 
like mind” of the savage which had 
evoked so much interest in the social 
philosophers of the eighteenth century 
proved to be translatable into meaning- 
ful and observable psychological terms. 
Social psychology in particular centered 
for a long time around the heredity 
versus environment controversy, and it 
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developed in this context lines of thought 
which were strongly tinged by analogies 
with the theory of biological evolution. 
Examples of this trend in psychology are 
the theories on social psychology ot Wil- 
liam McDougall and his school and the 
extension of psychoanalysis from psycho- 
therapeutic to social psychological prob- 
lems.1* 

The influence of the Darwinian theory 
on the development of sociology appears 
at first sight somewhat farfetched. But it 
should be remembered that even Comte’s 
sociology was born out of his interest in 
the theory of progress, which later de- 
veloped affinities with the theory of evo- 
lution. Similarly, Spencer was profoundly 
interested in, and is now commonly re- 
garded as one of the pathbreakers of, the 
theory of evolution. In 1859, the year of 
the publication of The Origin of Species, 
the generalized study of society was in a 
state of severe depression. The theory of 
progress had been discarded as a basis 
for making generalizations about the 
pattern of social organization and social 
structure; historical materialism, which 
could have stepped into the breach, was 
disregarded in academic circles as the 
product of a cantankerous radical and 
was yet too little developed to serve as a 
central hypothesis of sociological theory; 
utilitarian psychology, because of its sim- 
plicity and naiveté, met with insurmount- 
able difficulties, which even the sophisti- 
cated restatement of John Stuart Mill 
had been unable to overcome. The appli- 
cation of the principles of evolution to 
social phenomena seemed to offer a way 
out of the dilemma. And thus two 
branches of sociological inquiry emerged 
which are based on an extension of the 
theory of biological evolution to human 


17 This analogy between primitives and chil- 
dren (and neurotics) is clearly stated in Freud’s 
Totem and Taboo (reprinted in A. A. Brill [ed.], 
The Basic Writings of Sigmund Freud [New 
York: Modern Library, 1938], chap. iv, esp. pp. 
904 ff.), but it recurs in later works of Freud, as, 
for example, in his Civilization and Its Discon- 
tents and even in his final book, Moses and 
Monotheism. 


society: the theories of society as an or- 
ganism and the interpretation of social 
development as a competitive struggle 
for survival, an interpretation which is 
commonly designated by the term “social 
Darwinism.”28 

Both these theories were soon found 
to have defects so serious that they had 
to be discarded. But in the process of 
discarding them, systems of sociological 
thought were developed in France by 
Durkheim, Tarde, and LeBon and in Ger- 
many by Gumplowicz, Weber, Simmel, 
and others which provided a secure basis 
for further development of a generalized 
theory of society. Although little signifi- 
cant progress has so far been made in 
sociological theory beyond the achieve- 
ments of the founders of modern soci- 
ology, a large amount of empirical ma- 
terial has been collected and methods of 
research have been greatly improved. 
There are indications that on the basis 
of this new knowledge the recent rap- 
prochement between sociology and social 
anthropology may lead to the elabora- 
tion of a set of new and fruitful hypothe- 
ses about the general principles of social 
action and behavior.!® 

Our analysis of the impact of the theo- 
ry of evolution on the emergence of an- 
thropology, psychology, and sociology as 
independent systematic sciences leads to 
the conclusion that only after these disci- 
plines discarded purely biological analo- 
gies did real progress in the disciplines 
themselves begin. The theory of evolu- 
tion served primarily as a starter; it sug- 
gested lines of analysis which had earlier 
escaped the attention of social scientists. 


18 J refer, above all, to such works as Walter 
Bagehot’s Physics and Politics (London, 1869); 
this work has the suggestive subtitle “Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principle of ‘Natural 
Selection’ and ‘Inheritance’ to Political Society.” 


19 The work of Erich Fromm and Abram 
Kardiner and his associates promises to lead to 
fruitful results. On the other hand, A. R. Rad- 
cliffe-Brown and Talcott Parsons approach the 
same goal by way of more exact Po 4 more rig- 
orous theoretical analysis of the elements of 
social structure and social action. 
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But the real theoretical and empirical 
contributions in these disciplines were 
made only when they had entered their 
separate paths. On the other hand, it 
would be wrong to deny that the great- 
est promise for further progress in all 
fields of social science lies in the mutual 
cross-fertilization of the various disci- 
plines and perhaps also in a closer ap- 
proach to certain branches of the human- 
ities and natural sciences. This is not in 
contradiction with the earlier statement 
that each of the social sciences has only 
in the present or recent past achieved a 
substantially uniform and relatively un- 
ambiguous theoretical structure. Co-op- 
eration between the sciences at an earlier 
stage met with the serious danger of 
leading into blind alleys. The experience 
with social Darwinism and the short- 
comings of the evolutionary school in 
anthropology are ee But 
today the situation is different. Greater 
integration of the social sciences, each 
with a well-developed theoretical sys- 
tem of its own, holds out the hope that 
Comte’s dream of a generalized science 
of man and society may be achieved in 
practice. 


Vill 


The development of social science in 
the period covered by this essay is repre- 
sented in a series of crucial writings. 
Taken together, these works, or selections 
from them, constitute appropriate read- 
ing matter for a course on the scope, his- 
tory, and interrelations of social science. 

As background material several works, 
usually classified as “philosophy,” are in- 
dispensable. Montaigne, Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, and Hume made con- 
tributions to the method of social science 
and to the study of the impact of society 
on the minds of individuals and of organ- 
izational forms of social groups. The most 
important selections from the English 
writers pertinent to our topic are con- 
tained in a work edited by Edwin A. 
Burtt, entitled The English Philosophers 


from Bacon to Mill.?° Of the selections 
contained in this volume our list includes 
Francis Bacon’s Novum Organum ( Apho- 
risms, Book I, chaps. i-xxvi, lxx-Ixxx, and 
xev-cvi), which is primarily concerned 
with problems of method. The basic con- 
tributions to the study of “human nature” 
are the works of John Locke, Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding, George 
Berkeley's A Treatise concerning the 
Principles of Human Knowledge (Intro- 
duction and chaps. i-xxxiii), Thomas 
Hobbes, Leviathan (chaps. ii-viii). The 
writings on the nature of society and 
social organization are Thomas Hobbes’s 
Leviathan (chaps. xiii-xv and Part II), 
and John Locke’s An Essay concerning 
. .. Government. 

These readings should be supplemented 
by Machiavelli's The Prince, Montaigne’s 
Essays (Book I, chaps. xxiii, xxvi, xxxi, 
xxxvi, xlii, xliii; Book II, chaps. xix, xxiv), 
and Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws ( Books 
1-3, 14, 18, 19).7! 

These selections contain an adequate 
statement of the methods of social-sci- 
ence research as well as of the most gen- 
erally accepted theories of man and so- 
ciety at the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. All later works have their origin in 
them and are elaborations and hen. tom 
tions based on these writings as their 
foundation. 

We now come to several of the most 
important works in social science. These 
writings contain the basic elements of 
present-day social theory. Among them 
must be mentioned, above all, Adam 
Ferguson’s An Essay on the History of 
Civil Society (Parts II and IIL), which is 
a summary of the general sociological 
theory of the late eighteenth century; 
Adam Smith’s An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of 
Nations (Book I, chaps. i-vii, Book III, 


20 New York: Modern Library, 1939. 


21 Montaigne’s Essays and Machiavelli’s Prince 
are available in “Modern Library” editions. Mon- 
tesquieu’s Spirit of Laws is available in the “Haf- 
ner Library of Classics,” No. 9, Franz Neumann 
(ed.) trans. Thomas Nugent (New York, 1949). 
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and Book IV, chaps. i-viii), in which the 
principles of modern economic theory 
are stated and applied to problems of 
social and economic policy; Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s The Social Contract, in which 
the conditions of the modern political 
community based on free and democratic 
institutions are examined; and M. L. S. 
de Condorcet’s Outlines of an Historical 
View of the Progress of the Human Mind 
(especially chaps. vii-x), which contains 
the survey of human history, as inter- 
preted at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and which was held in such esteem 
that shortly after the execution of its au- 
thor the work was distributed all over 
France at the expense of the Republic.” 

The works mentioned so far are pri- 
marily philosophical and theoretical in 
nature. Excellent examples of early em- 
pirical research is John Graunt’s Natural 
and Political Observations Made upon 
the Bills of Mortality (Preface and chaps. 
i-iii), which, besides being an interesting 
account of causes of death, is probably 
the earliest rigorous study of demogra- 
phy; and Sir Frederick Eden’s The State 
of the Poor (Book I and selection of any 
two or three Parochial Reports ).”* 

The main contributions in the field of 
the method and social roots of social sci- 
ence were made by a number of German 
writers, among whom must be listed 
Georg F. W. Hegel’s Lectures on the Phi- 
losophy of History (Introduction, Parts 
I-IIL), the works of Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, which will be dis- 
cussed later; Max Weber’s Methodology 


22 Unfortunately, the works by Ferguson and 
Condorcet are rather hard to obtain and are 
available only in ancient editions. It would be 
desirable to reprint both these classics. The 
Wealth of Nations, on the other hand, is avail- 
able in a “Modern Library” edition and an 
“Everyman’s” edition, and Rousseau’s Social 
Contract is also available in an “Everyman’s” 
edition. 


23 The original editions of both these works 
are scarce, but there exist reprints of Graunt’s 
work published by the Johns Hopkins Press at 
Baltimore; and of Eden’s State of the Poor pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
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of the Social Sciences, and Karl Mann- 
heim’s Ideology and Utopia (chap. v and 
Preface by Louis Wirth). Although the 
methodology of the social sciences was a 
German specialty, a very profound and 
challenging contribution was also made 
by John Stuart Mill in his A System of 
Logic (Book VI, chaps. i-iv, vi-x, xii), 
a work which shows some influence of 
Comte’s philosophy, coupled with utili- 
tarian rationalist ideas which were para- 
mount in Mill’s education.”* 

The impact on social science exercised 
by Marx—and through him by his col- 
laborator Engels—was very considerable 
and lasting. In order fully to understand 
this impact, one must familiarize one’s 
self with the theory of historical material- 
ism, the methodological basis of Marxian 
thought, and the contribution to social 
theory made by Marx. Since his writings 
are very voluminous and his ideas scat- 
tered through all of them, two convenient 
avenues of obtaining a good survey of 
Marxian thought are to read either a se- 
lection from Marx or some of the smaller 
works of Engels.?® 

Contemporaries of Marx pushed social 
theory further along lines which found 
more ready acceptance in schools and 
universities. Of the greatest importance 
among these writings were Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Social Statics, which is the most 
original statement on liberal social theo- 


24 Weber’s Methodology of the Social Sciences 
is available in a new edition published by the 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill.; Mannheim’s Ideology 
and Utopia is also generally available. Hegel's 
and Mill’s works have not been reprinted re- 
cently, but secondhand copies of these works 
can be located. 


25 The most convenient solution is provided 
by a “Modern Library” volume, entitled Karl 
Marx, Capital, The Communist Manifesto and 
Other Writings. Part IIA of this work contains 
Marx’s exposition of historical materialism and 
Part IIB his positive contribution to the study of 
capitalism. An alternative, though less favored, 
solution might be the selection of Friedrich 
Engels’ Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of 
German Classical Philosophy, coupled with Parts 
II and III of his Anti-Diihring (both works by 
Engels are available from the Charles H. Kerr 
Co., Chicago). 
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ry; Henry Maine’s Ancient Law (chaps. 
i-ii, v, ix) in which the evolution of a 
modern legal and constitutional order is 
traced; Emile Durkheim’s The Division 
of Labor in Society (Introduction, Book 
I), which examines the roots and con- 
ditions of social cohesion; and E. B. Ty- 
lor’s Primitive Culture (chaps. i-iv, xix), 
which is the first attempt to evaluate the 
nature and distribution of human cul- 
tures around the world.”® 

As we approach the twentieth century, 
it becomes progressively more difficult to 
list important works. Many books which 
caused a great stir when they first ap- 
peared have either been completely for- 
gotten or have lost considerably in value 
in the eyes of modern social scientists. 
Other works which are of high quality 
are of such specialized or technical nature 
that they can be read profitably only by 
students trained in one or another social 
science. 

Instead of attempting a list of such 
specialized works, a few books are men- 
tioned which attempt to provide a syn- 
thesis of social-science knowledge or 
introduce a new and promising view- 
point. In this class belong, above all, Sig- 
mund Freud’s Civilization and Its Dis- 
contents and Erich Fromm’s Man for 
Himself (chaps. i, iii, and iv), in which 
social relations and social morality are 
looked at from the point of view of psy- 
choanalytic research. A problem of great 
importance in the modern world—that of 
freedom in the modern state—is discussed 


26 Of these works, Maine’s Ancient Law is 
available in an “Everyman’s” edition, Durkheim’s 
Division of Labor in Society is available in a 
reprint published by the Free Press, Glencoe, 
i Spencer’s Social Statics and Tylor’s Primitive 
Culture do not exist in recent editions, but good 
secondhand copies of both works can be located 
with little difficulty. 


by R. H. Tawney in The Acquisitive 
Society and from a very different point 
of view by F. H. Knight in an essay en- 
titled “Economic Theory and National- 
ism,” which appeared in the volume of 
his papers, The Ethics of Competition. 
Finally, Ralph Linton’s little book, The 
Cultural Background of Personality, con- 
tains a succinct statement of the rela- 
tionship between culture and the indi- 
vidual.?7 

Finally, the inclusion of some judi- 
ciously selected articles from the Ency- 
clopedia of the Social Sciences is rec- 
ommended. The first volume of this set 
contains a long Introduction by various 
authors, entitled “The Development of 
Social Thought and Institutions” (pp. 1- 
228 ), in which are discussed the chief his- 
torical and political developments shap- 
ing the trend of social thought since the 
Greeks. Another part of the Introduction, 
entitled “The Social Sciences as Disci- 
plines,” contains an exposition of the 
institutional framework of teaching and 
research in the social sciences in the 
major countries of the world. Special 
articles in the body of the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences may be used to ex- 
hibit (1) the nature of the various disci- 
plines, (2) crucial concepts used in all or 
several social sciences, and (3) methods 
of social research. Examples for the first 
of these points are Franz Boas’ article, 
“Anthropology” (II, 73-110), or Robert 
Maclver’s article, “Sociology” (XIV, 232- 
46); for the second point, we may list 
Bronislaw Malinowski's article, “Culture” 
(IV, 621-46), or Edward Sapir’s article, 
“Language” (IX, 155-69); and for the 
third point Morris Cohen’s article, “Scien- 
tific Method” (X, 389-96). 


27 All the works listed in this paragraph are 
available from their publishers. 





TENDENCIES IN MILTON’S “OF EDUCATION” 


Andrew Bongiorno 


M iLTon’s “Of Education”! is in form 
a letter and in length no more than an 
essay, and it is therefore tempting to dis- 
miss it as a fugitive piece struck off in re- 
sponse to a friend’s request, a literary 
exercise too slight to challenge attention 
three hundred years after it was com- 
posed. Milton himself asserts that he 
would not have written it when he did 
but for Samuel Hartlib’s “earnest en- 
treaties and serious conjurements.” But 
he says also that it sets forth a plan of 
studies which had “long in silence pre- 
sented itself” to him and that it was the 
fruit of “many studious and contempla- 
tive years altogether spent in the search 
of religious and civil knowledge.” The 
fact is that by 1644, when the tractate 
was published, Milton was admirably 
equipped to make a pronouncement on 
the subject of education. The many years 
of “labor and intense study” at home, at 
St. Paul’s school, at Cambridge, and 
again at home had made him one of the 
most learned Englishmen and the great- 
est English poet of his time. He had al- 
ready tested whatever theories had been 
fostered by his own calm reflection and 
his rebellion against Cambridge in a pri- 
vate school which he conducted for his 
two nephews and, one early biographer 
says, the sons of a few friends. And he 
had published a number of pamphlets on 
the ecclesiastical issues of the day, which 
reveal that he regarded church and state 
as educational institutions charged with 
the formation of wise and virtuous men. 

1 The Works of John Milton, ed. F. A. Patter- 
son (20 vols.; New York: Columbia University 


Press, 1980-40), IV, 273-91. This edition will 
be cited henceforth as “Columbia Milton.” 





Mr. Bongiorno is Chairman of the Department 
of English in Oberlin College. 


His letter to Hartlib may have been has- 
tily written and may not be so exhaustive 
as one could wish in its description of 
ways and means; but the educational 
ends there proposed are not improvisa- 
tions, and they were never disavowed. 
“The course of study hitherto briefly 
described,” says Milton toward the end 
of his tractate, “is, what I can guess by 
reading, likest to those ancient and fa- 
mous schools of Pythagoras, Plato, Isoc- 
rates, Aristotle, and such others, out of 
which were bred up such a number of 
renowned philosophers, orators, histor- 
ians, poets, and princes, all over Greece, 
Italy, and Asia, besides the flourishing 
studies of Cyrene and Alexandria.” The 
educational reformer here portrays him- 
self as a warrior armed only with ancient 
weapons. He acknowledges no debt to 
educators other than the ancient teachers 
of Greece and of the intellectual prov- 
inces of Greece. He implies that he 
learned nothing from great educators of 
the Middle Ages and even from theor- 
ists, English and Continental, who had 
labored to reform the educational prac- 
tices of the Renaissance. His fight for bet- 
ter education he was later to characterize 
as one battle in a long campaign to estab- 
lish freedom in all provinces of the na- 
tional life,? and his triumph was to be 
celebrated over the ruins of the civiliza- 
tion that had flourished in all Europe be- 
tween the early days of the Christian era 
and the Reformation. For Milton’s pro- 
gram was to extinguish the medieval 
spirit by destroying all medieval institu- 
tions which that spirit had engendered 
and which it still informed. As a religious 
reformer he directed his weapons against 


2 Second Defence of the People of England 
(Columbia Milton, VIII, 131). 
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the medieval church; as a political re- 
former against the medieval monarchy; 
as a reformer of domestic life against the 
medieval family; as an educational re- 
former against the medieval school and 
university. Early in life—in fact, while 
still at Cambridge—he had expressed his 
contempt for the learning, the teachers, 
and the schools of the Middle Ages, 
when “for a long time the presiding 
Muses had abandoned all the institutions 
of that age: blind Ignorance had per- 
vaded and taken possession of every- 
thing; nothing was heard in the schools 
except the absurd dogmas of most stupid 
monks.”* His brief treatise, then, is a plea 
for improving education by expelling 
medievalism from the schools, those 
schools which set nothing better before 
their pupils than “an asinine feast of sow- 
thistles and brambles.” 

Since education in the Middle Ages 
had been an ecclesiastical monopoly, it 
is not surprising that Milton’s academy is 
to be conducted by laymen. The end of 
learning remains for Milton what it had 
been for medieval educators, “to repair 
the ruins of our first parents by regaining 
to know God aright, and out of that 
knowledge to love Him, to imitate Him, 
to be like Him, as we may the nearest by 
possessing our souls of true virtue, which, 
being united to the heavenly grace of 
faith, makes up the highest perfection.” 
At no period of his life was Milton to re- 
gard the educated man as simply a man 
of learning. For him all learning was ever 
to converge in the knowledge of God, and 
that knowledge was to be a spur to the 
kind of action that characterizes “brave 
men and worthy patriots, dear to God 
and famous to all ages.” The curriculum 
which he proposes for his pupils includes 
the study of the Bible, of theology, and of 
church history, and a portion of every 
day is to be reserved for worship. But it 
is also a fact that the knowledge, the elo- 
quence, and the example to inspire the 
youth to this Christian end are to be sup- 


3“Prolusion VII” (Columbia Milton, XII, 
259). 
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plied by laymen, by such laymen as the 
Christian scholar, patriot, and poet who 
had also been a schoolmaster. Milton 
does not say explicitly that education 
must no longer be regarded as the pecul- 
iar province of the clergy. By the middle 
of the seventeenth century lay teachers 
were not a novelty in England, and their 
increase in number represented a trend 
which had had its origin among the first 
Italian humanists and had boldly mani- 
fested itself in the fifteenth century in 
Vittorino’s school at Mantua. It was a 
trend which Milton followed without 
hesitation. His opinion of the contempo- 
rary clergy was never much higher than 
that which he entertained of the medieval 
monk; and if he would drive the clergy 
from the schools, it was in full awareness 
of the fact that, though a Christian, the 
lay teacher could not but challenge the 
otherworldly ideal of clerical education 
and modify it to square with the layman’s 
conception of the good and useful life. 
And, in fact, the successful graduate of 
Milton’s academy was to be not only one 
who had repaired “the ruins of our first 
arents” but a man of the world who 
could be called upon to perform “justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace 
and war.” There is no conflict, of course, 
in the two ends proposed, nor must we 
suppose that the second struck Milton's 
contemporaries as an innovation. In 1531 
Sir Thomas Elyot had called his book on 
education The Governour, and its aim 
had been precisely that of educating the 
future statesmen of England. We cannot 
but observe, however, that the new teach- 
ers have redefined the character of the 
educated man and, as was perhaps inevi- 
table, have ordained that he shall 
be made after their own image. The edu- 
cated man will continue to be a godly 
man, but he will be, in addition, one 
whose intellectual and moral faculties 
have been trained to meet the demands 
made upon him by the family and the 
state. He will be pure of heart, but he will 
live in the world as an active member of 
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the social and political community, pre- 
pared to determine the shape of public 
affairs and to fight his country’s battles. 
It is because the new scholar was to be a 
soldier and a statesman that the new edu- 
cators, from the days of Vittorino, under- 
took to train not only the minds of their 
pupils but their bodies, and in their cur- 
riculums assigned an unprecedented role 
to those unrivaled masters of worldly 
prudence, the poets, the orators, and the 
historians of Greece and Rome. Dante 
and his Christian masters believed that 
“each soul is the citizen of one true city”;* 
the writers of Greece and Rome taught 
that the citizen owes his first allegiance 
to the city shaped by the minds and hands 
of his ancestors and that the young could 
aspire to no higher glory than that of 
serving it worthily. The Renaissance stu- 
dent, poring over their writings, could not 
but be inspired by their nationalism, their 
strenuous devotion to the lands of their 
birth; and this is one of the chief benefits 
that their masters would have had them 
derive from the study of ancient litera- 
ture. The young Englishmen in Milton’s 
school could not have found a better 
exemplar of the new nationalism than 
Milton himself. The man who in the am- 
bition of his youth had dreamed of leav- 
ing “something so written to after times 
as they should not willingly let it die” had 
risked dying an inheritor of unfulfilled 
renown by devoting the strength of many 
vigorous years to the service of the state; 
and as he revolved in his mind the plans 
of the great poem by which he was to 
live, considered, as he said, that “there 
ought no regard be sooner had than to 
God’s glory by the honor and instruction 
of my country” and resolved “to fix all the 
industry and art I could unite to the 
adorning of my native tongue ... to be an 
interpreter and relater of the best and 
sagest things among mine own citizens 
throughout this island in the mother dia- 
lect.” Nor did he contemplate the service 
of any land but his own. He would labor 
in England for Englishmen, “not caring 


4 Purgatorio, XIII, ll. 94-95. 
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to be once named abroad, though per- 
haps I could attain to that, but content 
with these British Islands as my world.” 

This concern of the new teachers with 
the nation and its peculiar needs must 
tend to breed nationalists whose minds 
will be circumscribed by the intellectual, 
moral, and religious traditions of their 
lands. As Milton pressed his battle 
against medievalism, he was helping to 
destroy what was perhaps the most pre- 
cious legacy which Europe received from 
the Middle Ages—its universalism. The 
medieval monk was not a nationalist and 
was therefore less provincial than the 
Renaissance soldier and statesman; for 
his mind was engaged in the contempla- 
tion of truths necessary to all men and 
his energies were directed toward the 
service not of one nation but of mankind. 
Where Milton aspired to write a poem 
that should be “doctrinal and exemplary 
to a nation,”* Dante, a product of the 
earlier education, composed a poem that 
should be doctrinal and exemplary to all 
men, announcing that its purpose was “to 
remove those living in this life from the 
state of misery and lead them to the state 
of felicity.”" But the poison of national- 
ism is not so deadly in Milton as it was 
to become in the educational theory and 
practice of later ages. With him, learning 
and virtue were to be applied to the bet- 
terment of a single nation, but in his 
scheme of education the sources of wis- 
dom were not to be only those which 
that one nation might supply. It is an al- 
most startling fact that the extensive list 
of books that are to shape the minds of 
Milton’s pupils contain not a single work 
written by an Englishman. Milton would 
surely not have discouraged the youth 
of England from reading the “sage and 
serious” Spenser, nor could he have neg- 


5 “Reason of Church-government” (Columbia 
Milton, III, 236-87 


6 Ibid. 


7 “Letter to Can Grande,” The Latin Works 
of Dante Alighieri, trans. A. G. Ferrers Howell 
and Philip H. Wicksteed (“The Temple Clas- 
sics” [London: J. M. Dent, 1904]), p. 351. 
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lected to train them in the mastery of 
their native language. But the fact re- 
mains that all the books he prescribes had 
been produced in Greece, Rome, and 
Palestine and in the Italy of the Renais- 
sance. The morals of his pupils are to be 
formed by “all the moral works of Plato, 
Xenophon, Cicero, Plutarch, Laertius, 
and those Locrian remnants,” amplified 
and corrected by the “determinate sen- 
tence of David and Solomon, or the 
evangels and apostolic scriptures.” The 
art of managing their households they are 
to learn in part from “some choice come- 
dies, Greek, Latin, or Italian”® and from 
tragedies “that treat of household mat- 
ters, as Trachinae, Alcestis, and the like.” 
The authors from whom they are to learn 
the “beginning, end, and reasons of polit- 
ical societies” are not named, though we 
may assume that Plato, Aristotle, and 
Cicero would be among them. And they 
are to “dive into the grounds of law and 
legal justice” by studying the writings of 
Moses and “as far as human prudence 
can be trusted ... those extolled remains 
of Grecian lawgivers, Lycurgus, Solon, 
Zaleucus, Charondas,” proceeding from 
these to Roman law, and coming finally 
to the legal traditions of their own land. 
Milton the Englishman, then, had not 
ceased to be a European. The nationalist 
who was soon to say that when God re- 
veals himself to His servants He does so 
“first to His Englishmen” understood that 
the roots of all Western nations are in 
Greece, Rome, and Palestine and that, 
unless the wisdom of these lands is 
allowed to nurture the souls of men, na- 
tions will gradually die of inanition. It 
was not until much later that the trans- 
mission of national traditions became the 
paramount concern of educators and that 
education became an instrument for sepa- 
rating nation from nation. 

To educate for the proper performance 


8 It was a commonplace of Renaissance and 
earlier criticism that tragedy deals with the affairs 
of kings and comedy with those of private per- 
sons. Hence the usefulness of comedy to one 
learning how to manage a household. 
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of private and public duties is to intro- 
duce into education the note not only of 
nationalism but of utilitarianism as well. 
The liberal school differs from the profes- 
sional, to appropriate a metaphor from 
M. W. Stryker, in that the one converts 
iron into steel and the other steel into 
tools. The liberal school does not ask the 
student what career he proposes to follow 
when he has attained his degree; know- 
ing that every specialist is first a man, it 
undertakes to educate men, to train the 
specifically human faculties to the point 
at which they will function perfectly. And 
it performs its peculiar task in the con- 
fidence that in all the professions the men 
who render the best service are those who 
have received the education which it and 
no other institution is competent to pur- 
vey. This is why it sets a high value upon 
all manner of intellectual activity that 
appears to be useless, and, because it 
does so, it must continually defend itself 
against the attacks of the utilitarians. The 
school that accelerates the educational 
process by giving professional training to 
minds that have not been perfectly 
formed deprives its students of the right 
to be men as well as specialists and in- 
evitably undermines its own reason for 
existing. Now Milton did not intend his 
academy to be a professional school in 
the narrower sense of that phrase. He 
definitely asserts that those of his pupils 
who contemplate entering the professions 
of law or medicine should after gradua- 
tion remove to “some peculiar college of 
law or physic.” Yet his school is to be 
composed of about one hundred and 
thirty youths because that number will 
form “a foot-company, or interchangeably 
two troops of cavalry,” and they are to 
submit to military exercises not that they 
may acquire such military virtues as all 
men are the better for possessing, but 
that “having in sport, but with much 
exactness and daily muster, served out 
the rudiments of their soldiership . . . they 
may, as it were out of a long war, come 
forth renowned and perfect commanders 
in the service of their country.” In addi- 
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tion to undergoing daily training in the 
military arts, they are to master ancient 
and modern “warlike maxims” and to re- 
ceive training in fortification, engineer- 
ing, and navigation; and though the 
academy will not be a college of medi- 
cine, yet each student will receive instruc- 
tion in the principles of the medical art, 
“that he may be not only a great physi- 
cian to himself and to his friends, but also 
at some time or other save an army by 
this frugal and expenseless means only.” 
All readers of Milton’s tractate are im- 
pressed by the great number and variety 
of subjects which a youth is expected to 
master between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-one. There breathes through the 
piece the spirit of a man who lived ever 
in “the great task Master’s eye.” The tra- 
ditional schools are condemned because 
their methods are wasteful of the stu- 
dent’s time and because they give him 
far too many holidays. Coming upon the 
sentence, “And either now, or before this, 
they may have easily learned at any odd 
hour the Italian tongue,” one wonders 
where Milton’s pupils could have found 
an odd hour, and what kind of youth 
would have spent it in the acquisition of 
still another language. Not one subject is 
recommended simply because it provides 
good discipline for the mind, nor is learn- 
ing anywhere considered as a means of 
satisfying man’s natural desire to know. 
Language is to be regarded as “but the 
instrument conveying to us things useful 
to be known,” and the study of grammar 
is to be limited to the “usefullest points.” 
Logic is to be studied, but only “so much 
as is useful” for the mastery of the arts of 
speaking and writing. Comedy is to be 
read as an adjunct to the study of “eco- 
nomics” (i.e., the management of the 
household), and tragedy, epic poetry, 
and history are not to be read until the 
student has been grounded in the prin- 
ciples of politics, when, we may suppose, 
he will go to Homer and Sophocles and 
Virgil and Thucydides and Livy as to 
masters of political wisdom. Small won- 
der that an American editor has pub- 
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lished Milton’s tractate in the same vol- 
ume with Locke’s Thoughts concerning 
Education.® 
Milton’s first criticism of contemporary 
schools is that they “present their young 
unmatriculated novices, at first coming, 
with the most intellective abstractions of 
logic and metaphysics.” To do this is to 
be wilfully blind to the fact “that our 
understanding cannot in this body found 
itself but on sensible things”; and the edu- 
cational corollary of this proposition is 
that no mind can “arrive so clearly to the 
knowledge of God and things invisible as 
by orderly conning over the visible and 
inferior creature.” Hence in Milton’s 
academy, which is to be “at once school 
and university,” the first subjects pre- 
scribed are geography, physiology, agri- 
culture, and the like. But even in the 
earliest years abstract subjects cannot be 
avoided. Grammar, for instance, cannot 
be ignorea, but it can be better taught by 
a concentration on “the chief and neces- 
sary” rules, and the teacher is to bear in 
mind that languages are to be learned for 
the “solid things in them.” As for the 
somewhat more abstract subjects of arith- 
metic and geometry, they must be given 
the appearance of concreteness by being 
taught “even playing, as the old manner 
was.” Before the student comes of uni- 
versity age, then, he is to be busy filling 
his mind with as much knowledge of 
concrete phenomena as possible, paying 
little heed to principles. And if in these 
ears ethics and religion cannot be 
neglected, the teacher’s task will be to 
instil in his pupils the love of moral and 
religious virtue by his own eloquence and 
example and by the teaching of Scripture. 
“By this time,” that is, at the age when 
the young would normally matriculate at 
a university, “years and good general pre- 
cepts will have furnished them more dis- 
tinctly with that act of reason which in 
ethics is called proairesis; that they may 


9 The Library of Education (New York: J. W. 
Schermerhorn & Co., 1869). See O. M. Ains- 
worth, Milton on Education (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1928), p. 16. 
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with some judgment contemplate upon 
moral good and evil.” In other words, 
after they have learned to love virtue they 
must learn to understand it; and so they 
are to proceed to the study of ethics, “eco- 
nomics,” politics, law, and theology. To 
have an adequate grasp of the science of 
politics is, according to Milton, “to know 
the beginning, end, and reason of polit- 
ical societies”; and to know all this is to 
establish the political virtues upon rea- 
son. But what of the two disciplines 
which Milton blamed the schools for 
teaching too early—logic and metaphys- 
ics? Logic is to be allowed a place in the 
curriculum, but upon three conditions: it 
is to come after the abstract subjects just 
enumerated; it is to be studied not as a 
liberal discipline but as a propadeutic to 
rhetoric and for the purpose of enabling 
“men to discourse and write perspicuous- 
ly, elegantly, and according to the fitted 
style of lofty, mean, and lowly”; and it is 
to be limited to “so much as is useful.” 
The student will therefore acquire logic 
after he has completed the study of 
ethics, politics, and theology, so that he 
will be equipped to examine and criti- 
cize the logical structure of the systems 
he is introduced to; and he will acquire it 
for the purpose of expressing adequately 
whatever he has managed to learn from 
his authorities. But if logic is to be ban- 
ished from the boy’s curriculum, to be 
somewhat reluctantly admitted into the 
young man’s, metaphysics is banished 
once and for all and is never so much as 
named again. 

Milton has good reasons for not teach- 
ing metaphysics to boys, but he never dis- 
closes why it should not be taught to 
youths of university age. Yet the reason is 
not far to seek. Milton’s distaste for meta- 
physics was deep and lasting. The promi- 
nence enjoyed by metaphysics in the 
Cambridge of his day was one of the 
causes of his rebellion against the educa- 
tional system he found there, and with 
characteristic boldness he did not flinch 
from challenging its claim to sovereignty 
over all other human sciences. The scho- 
lastic philosophy adds “absolutely noth- 
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ing to the knowledge of things,”!° he de- 
clared in an oration delivered before his 
fellow-students; to apply one’s self to the 
study of such a science is to “emerge a 
more accurate simpleton, a manufacturer 
of trifles,”"! for the entities which consti- 
tute its object “exist nowhere in the na- 
ture of things.”!? In another oration, de- 
livered somewhat later, he asks: “Why 
should I mention that the subject which 
the Peripatetics call metaphysics is . . . 
but a kind of Lernian swamp of soph- 
isms, contrived for shipwreck and de- 
struction?”!? Age and experience were 
not to alter these judgments. In his trea- 
tise on Christian Doctrine, completed in 
middle life, he makes use of metaphysical 
terms but, even as he does so, exhibits an 
inveterate hostility to the science from 
which he draws them; and, in fact, in that 
treatise on theology he is impatient with 
theology itself, averring that the Scrip- 
tures are “perspicuous and sufficient of 
themselves ‘to make men wise unto sal- 
vation through faith’” and inveighing 
against those who would expound its 
true meanings with “illustrations drawn 
from the abstrusest of human sciences, 
falsely so called.”!* In Comus, it is true, 
the Younger Brother applauds the Elder 
Brother’s speech on the power of chastity 
with the words, 
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How charming is divine philosophy! 
Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools 
suppose... ;15 


but the philosophical discourse so eulo- 
gized is nothing but a series of affirma- 
tions supported by myths; and Milton 
was never to alter the conviction he re- 
corded in his “Commonplace Book,” that 
nothing in the whole of philosophy is 
“more impressive, purer, and more up- 

10“Prolusion III’ (Columbia Milton, XII, 
165). 

11 [bid., p. 167. 

12 Ibid., p. 169. 

13“Prolusion VII” (Columbia Milton, XII, 
277). 

14 Christian Doctrine (Columbia Milton, XVI, 
261). 

15 Columbia Milton, I, 102, ll. 475-76. 
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lifting than a noble tragedy,” nothing 
“more helpful to a survey at a single 
glance of the hazards and chances of hu- 
man life.”1° It is natural for a poet to 
value a noble tragedy above a treatise on 
philosophy; but it is hardly rational to 
love poetry to the exclusion of philos- 
ophy; and it is destructive of education 
itself to devise an educational system that 
makes a place for all the human sciences 
except the highest. 

The reason, then, why metaphysics 
once banished is never readmitted is that 
it deals with concepts that correspond to 
nothing in nature. It is consequently a 
futile and a tedious science, fit only to 
foment “useless and really dry controver- 
sies and verbal wranglings” that “have no 
power to stir up the passions of the 
soul.”17 Better to seek wisdom in the 
poets, who strip their speculations of all 
that is difficult and abstruse and present 
them in the form of myths that are im- 
mediately applicable to the business of 
living. Action, not contemplation, is the 
end of life, and all speculations that can- 
not be immediately translated into action 
are to be eschewed as strong delusions. 
There is a very real resemblance between 
those who hold this view and the more 
prosaic souls who are impatient with all 
scientific activity that does not imme- 
diately issue in the relief of suffering and 
the increase of wealth and comfort. Hos- 
tility to metaphysics, as to theoretical 
science, is, in the last analysis, a sentiment 
bred of impatience with the contempla- 
tive life; it is the sentiment of the anti- 
intellectualist who must be always busy 
with practical affairs and is all too eager 
to proclaim the futility of all inquiry into 
first causes. The student who has been 
given this bias may grow into a good 
man and a useful citizen, but only if he 
has had the good fortune to be bred up 
among noble men. For his education has 
given him ideals, but neither the habit of 
testing them nor the instruments where- 

16 “Commonplace Book” (Columbia Milton, 
XVIII, 207). 


17“Prolusion III” (Columbia Milton, XII, 
165). 
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with they can be tested. Ethical and 
political ideals vary with metaphysical 
and theological systems. Any given con- 
ception of the duties of man to himself, 
to his family, to the state, and to God 
derives from a larger conception of the 
nature of God and His creation. To live 
by an ethical or political creed that one 
loves but does not understand is to live in 
a manner unbecoming a rational being; 
to have been given an aversion to investi- 
gations into ultimate realities is to have 
been educated for a life that is not wholly 
rational, It is true that most men lack the 
capacity for investigations of this sort and 
must turn to others for intellectual light. 
But Milton’s school was not to be for the 
many. It was designed for “our noble and 
our gentle youth,” for the sons of the 
families that supplied the “men of light 
and leading” in the English church and 
state. These are the very men who ought 
to be prepared for the most strenuous in- 
quiries into first causes. They ought to be 
the philosopher-kings to whom the un- 
learned can look not only for the law 
but for the reason behind the law. By 
devising a curriculum that gave a place 
to every science except metaphysics, Mil- 
ton evinced the conviction that England 
could be successfully governed by men 
of much learning and no philosophy, men 
whose beliefs would be legacies and not 
acquisitions, whose hearts would be re- 
sponsive to the eloquence of the poet and 
the orator but whose minds would be un- 
able to rise above the consideration of 
means to unexamined ends. And these 
were to be the leaders of England at a 
time when that nation was torn by con- 
troversy and civil war. 

How came the most learned of English 
poets to prescribe an education that ends 
in anti-intellectualism? The paradox is 
more than a personal one; it is the para- 
dox of Renaissance education, which was 
the creation of men renowned for learn- 
ing. Medieval education was rich in phi- 
losophy and therefore was open to the 
charge of impracticality; the Renaissance 
educator set out to make education more 
practical by making it less philosophical. 
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In Vittorino’s school, says W. H. Wood- 
ward, “dialectic, instead of dominating 
all other subjects . . . sank into a compara- 
tively insignificant place. All was rational, 
objective, in method; the aim was erudi- 
tion, and not speculation, as a means of 
adorning and moralizing life. The essen- 
tial foundation of education was Let- 
ters.”18 Erudition, not speculation might 
well have been the motto of many a 
Renaissance school, and of Milton’s 
school among them. It is a motto that 
accurately expresses the educational as- 
pect of the whole Renaissance program 
to establish the primacy of the practical 
in human life. The statesman and the 
soldier could not be served by inquiries 
like those which occupied the schoolman. 
Let the young man read the poets, the 
orators, the historians; they will teach 
him all he needs to know to serve his 
country well. Let him take to heart the 
precept and example of his urbane, 
earned, and eloquent teacher. Indoctri- 
nation is less time-consuming than specu- 
jation, and more fruitful. That Milton fell 
in with this trend in Renaissance theory 
and practice is perhaps not immediately 
evident. After all, his program contem- 
plates the formation of wise and godly as 
well as practical men. The two ends of 
education proposed by him may easily be 
combined into a single statement. But the 
fact is that Milton does not combine 
them. It is as if the drama of man’s lite 
were to have two plots, neither of them 
to be subordinated to the other. He no- 
where says that action is a means to wis- 
dom and godliness. Neither does he say 
that wisdom and godliness are means to 
action. Yet the implication throughout is 
that they are, and it is paradoxical that 
he should be hostile to the very discipline 
that can render the active life rational. 
“A country,” he had said in his youth, “is 
especially honored and adorned by these 
two things chiefly: either by speaking ex- 
cellently or by acting bravely.” Glory is 

18 W. H. Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre (Cam- 


bridge: At the University Press, 1905), p. 38, 
quoted by Ainsworth, op. cit., p. 10. 
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due to eloquence as well as to valor; but 
that the eloquence here exalted is not the 
radiant body of philosophic wisdom is 
revealed in the very next words, in which 
he playfully expresses the hope that 
after death philosophers may “twist ropes 
in hell with the tamous Ocnus.”!® The 
educated man will not be without ideas, 
but they will have been gleaned from the 
men of letters of ancient and modern 
times, and they will be cherished not be- 
cause they are known to be true, but be- 
cause they will be felt to be the products 
of noble minds and capable of inspiring 
to noble deeds. The acceptance or rejec- 
tion of such thoughts will be a matter of 
temperament; they will be judged by 
their power to please hearts that have 
been fashioned in certain ways. Milton 
acknowledges no debt to contemporary 
educators. But the educational program 
he has outlined is typical of his age. The 
fatal error of his predecessors had been 
that of repudiating the end as well as the 
means of medieval education. By de- 
throning contemplation, they debased 
education, making it the servant of na- 
tionalism, utilitarianism, and anti-intel- 
lectualism. Most paradoxical of all, they— 
and Milton—made it authoritarian; for a 
system that exalts rhetoric and suppresses 
dialectic deprives the student of all de- 
fense against his teachers, living and 
dead. 

Modern education, with its repudiation 
of metaphysics and its concern with the 
training of citizens that shall embrace the 
prevailing political creed, represents the 
latest phase of the Renaissance philos- 
ophy of education; and if, as one historian 
asserts, Milton’s tractate is “a negligible 
quantity in the history of pedagogy, *° it 
is because educators have chosen to fol- 
low masters of doctrines more extreme 
than Milton’s, but in all essentials indis- 
tinguishable from them. 


19 “Prolusion III” (Columbia Milton, XII, 
169). 


20 J. W. Adamson, Pioneers of Modern Edu- 
cation (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1905), p. 127. 





THE PLOT OF TOM JONES 
R. S. Crane 


I 


O F ALL the plots constructed by Eng- 
lish novelists that of Tom Jones has prob- 
ably elicited the most unqualified praise. 
There is “no fable whatever,” according to 
Fielding’s first biographer, that “affords, 
in its solution, such artful states of sus- 
pence, such beautiful turns of surprise, 
such unexpected incidents, and such sud- 
den discoveries, sometimes apparently em- 
barrassing, but always promising the ca- 
tastrophe, and eventually promoting the 
completion of the whole.”! Not since the 
days of Homer, it seemed to James Beat- 
tie, had the world seen “a more artful 
epick fable.” “The characters and adven- 
tures are wonderfully diversified: yet the 


circumstances are all so natural, and rise 
so easily from one another, and co-oper- 
ate with so much regularity in bringing 
on, even while they seem to retard, the 
catastrophe, that the curiosity of the 


reader . . . grows more and more impa- 
tient as the story advances, till at last 
it becomes downright anxiety. And when 
we get to the end . . . we are amazed to 
find, that of so many incidents there 
should be so few superfluous; that in 
such variety of fiction there should be 
so great probability; and that so complex 
a tale should be perspicuously conducted, 
and with perfect unity of design.” These 
are typical of the eulogies that preceded 
and were summed up in Coleridge’s fa- 


1 Arthur Murphy (1762), quoted in Frederic 
T. Blanchard, Fielding the Novelist: A Study in 
Historical Criticism (New Haven, 1927), p. 161. 


2 Dissertations Moral and Critical (1783), 
quoted in Blanchard, op. cit., pp. 222-23. 
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mous verdict in 1834: “What a master 
of composition Fielding was! Upon my 
word, I think the Gidipus Tyrannus, The 
Alchemist, and Tom Jones, the three most 


" perfect plots ever planned.”? More recent 


writers have tended to speak less hyper- 
bolically and, like Scott, to insist that 
“even the high praise due to the con- 
struction and arrangement of the story 
is inferior to that claimed by the truth, 
force, and spirit of the characters,”* but 
it is hard to think of any important mod- 
ern discussion of the novel that does not 
contain at least a few sentences on Field- 
ing’s “ever-to-be-praised skill as an archi- 
tect of plot.” 

The question I wish to raise concerns 
not the justice of any of these estimates 
but rather the nature and critical ade- 
quacy of the conception of plot in general 
and of the plot of Tom Jones in particular 
that underlies most if not all of them. 
Now it is a striking fact that in all the 
more extended discussions of Fielding’s 
masterpiece since 1749 the consideration 
of the plot has constituted merely one 
topic among several others, and a topic, 
moreover, so detached from the rest that 
once it is disposed of the consideration 
of the remaining elements of character, 
thought, diction, and narrative technique 
invariably proceeds without further ref- 


3 Ibid., pp. 320-21. 
4 Ibid., p. 327. 


5 The phrase is Oliver Elton’s in A Survey of 
English Literature, 1730-1780 (New York, 1928), 
I, 195. Cf. also Wilbur L. Cross, The History of 
Henry Fielding (New Haven, 1918), II, 160-61; 
Aurélien Digeon, Les Romans de Fielding ( Paris, 
1923), pp. 210-16; Elizabeth Jenkins, Henry 
Fielding (London, 1947), pp. 57-58; and George 
Sherburn, in A Literary History of England, ed. 
Albert C. Baugh (New York and London, 1948), 
pp. 957-58. 
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erence to it. The characters are indeed 
agents of the story, but their values are 
assessed apart from this, in terms some- 
times of their degrees of conformity to 
standards of characterization in literature 
generally, sometimes of the conceptions 
of morality they embody, sometimes of 
their relation to Fielding’s experiences or 
prejudices, sometimes of their reflection, 
taken collectively, of the England of their 
time. The other elements are isolated 
similarly, both from the plot and from 
one another: what is found important in 
the thought, whether of the characters or 
of the narrator, is normally not its func- 
tion as an artistic device but its doctrinal 
content as a sign of the “philosophy” of 
Fielding; the style and the ironical tone 
of the narrative are frequently praised, 
but in relation solely to what they con- 
tribute to the general literary satisfaction 
of the reader; and, what is perhaps more 
significant, the wonderful comic force of 
the novel, which all have delighted to 
commend, is assumed to be independent 
of the plot and a matter exclusively of 
particular incidents, of the characters of 
some, but not all, of the persons, and 
of occasional passages of burlesque or 
witty writing. 

All this points to a strictly limited defi- 
nition of plot as something that can be 
abstracted, for critical purposes, from the 
moral qualities of the characters and the 
operations of their thought. This some- 
thing is merely the material continuity 
of the story considered in relation to the 
general pleasure we take in any fiction 
when our curiosity about the impending 
events is aroused, sustained, and then 
satisfied to a degree or in a manner we 
could not anticipate. A plot in this sense 
—the sense in which modern novelists 
pride themselves on having got rid of 
plot—can be pronounced good in terms 
simply of the variety of incidents it con- 
tains, the amount of suspense and sur- 
prise it evokes, and the ingenuity with 
which all the happenings in the begin- 
ning and middle are made to contribute 
to the resolution at the end. Given the 
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definition, indeed, no other criteria are 
possible, and no others have been used 
by any of the critics of Tom Jones since 
the eighteenth century who have de- 
clared its plot to be one of the most per- 
fect ever planned. They have uniformly 
judged it as interesting story merely— 
and this whether, as by most of the 
earlier writers, “the felicitous contrivance 
and happy extrication of the story” is 
taken to be the chief “beauty” of the 
novel or whether, as generally nowadays, 
preference is given to its qualities of 
character and thought. It is clearly of 
plot in no completer sense than this that 
Oliver Elton is thinking when he remarks 
that, although some “have cared little for 
this particular excellence, and think only 
of Partridge, timorous, credulous, garru- 
lous, faithful, and an injured man; of 
Squire Western, and of the night. at 
Upton, and of wit and humour every- 
where,” still “the common reader, for 
whom Fielding wrote, cares a great deal, 
and cares rightly, for plot; and so did 
Sophocles.”¢ 

Now it is evident that when plot is con- 
ceived thus narrowly, in abstraction from 
the peculiar characters and mental proc- 
esses of the agents, it must necessarily 
have, for the critic, only a relatively ex- 
ternal and nonfunctional relation to the 
other parts of the work. That is why, in 
most discussions of Tom Jones, the liter- 
ary treatment of the plot (as distin- 
guished from mere summary of the hap- 
penings) is restricted to the kind of en- 
thusiastic general appreciation of which 
I have given some examples, supple- 
mented by more particular remarks on 
various episodes, notably those of the 
Man of the Hill and of Mrs. Fitzpatrick, 
which appear to do little to advance the 
action. The plot, in these discussions, is 
simply one of many sources of interest 
and pleasure afforded by a novel pecul- 
iarly rich in pleasurable and interesting 
things, and the problem of its function 
with respect to the other ingredients is 


6 Op. cit., I, 195. 
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evaded altogether. Occasionally, it is 
true, the question has been faced; but 
even in those critics, like W. L. Cross 
and Oliver Elton, who have made it most 
explicit, the formulas suggested never 
give to the plot of Tom Jones the status 
of more than an external and enveloping 
form in relation to which the rest of the 
novel is content. It is not, as they see it, 
an end but a means, and they describe it 
variously, having no language but meta- 
phor for the purpose, as a “framework” 
in which character (which is Fielding’s 
“real ‘bill of fare’”) is “set”; as a device, 
essentially “artificial,” for bringing on the 
stage “real men and women”; as a “mere 
mechanism,” which, except now and then 
in the last two books, “does not ob- 
trude,” for keeping readers alert through 
six volumes.” 

I do not believe, however, that it is 
necessary to remain content with this 
very limited and abstract definition of 
plot or with the miscellaneous and frag- 
mentized criticism of Tom Jones that has 
always followed from it. I shall assume 
that any novel or drama is a composite 
of three elements, which unite to deter- 
mine its character and effect—the things 
that are imitated (or “rendered”) in it, 
the linguistic medium in which they are 
imitated, and the manner or technique 
of imitation; and I shall assume further 
that the things imitated necessarily in- 
volve human beings interacting with one 
another in ways determined by, and in 
turn affecting, their moral characters and 
their states of mind (i.e., their reason- 
ings, emotions, and attitudes). If this is 
granted, we may say that the plot of any 
novel or drama is the particular temporal 
synthesis effected by the writer among 
the elements of action, character, and 
thought that constitute the matter of his 
invention. It is impossible, therefore, to 
state adequately what any plot is unless 
we include in our formula all three of 
the elements or causes of which the plot 
is the synthesis; and it follows also that 


7 Cross, op. cit., II, 159-61; Elton, op. cit., 
I, 195-96. 
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plots may differ in structure according 
as one or another of the three causal 
ingredients is taken as the synthesizing 
principle. There are, thus, plots of action, 
plots of character, and plots of thought. 
In the first, the synthesizing principle is 
a completed change, gradual or sudden, 
in the fortunes of the protagonist, de- 
termined and effected by character and 
thought (as in @dipus and James’s The 
Ambassadors ); in the second, the princi- 
ple is a completed process of change in 
the moral character of the protagonist, 
precipitated or molded by action and 
made manifest both in it and in thought 
and feeling (as in Thackeray’s Penden- 
nis); in the third, the principle is a com- 
pleted process of change in the thought 
of the protagonist and consequently in 
his feelings, conditioned and directed by 
character and action (as in Pater’s Marius 
the Epicurean). All these types of con- 
struction, and not merely the first, are 
plots in the meaning of our definition; 
and it is mainly, perhaps, because most 
of the familiar classic plots, including 
that of Tom Jones, have been of the first 
kind that so many critics have tended to 
reduce plot to action alone.® 

If this is granted, we may go further. 
For a plot, in the enlarged sense here 
given to the term, is not merely a par- 
ticular synthesis of particular materials 
of character, thought, and action, but 
such a synthesis endowed necessarily, 
because it imitates in words a sequence 
of human activities, with a certain power 
to affect our opinions and emotions. We 
are bound, as we read or listen, to form 
expectations about what is coming and 
to feel more or less determinate desires 
relatively to our expectations. At the very 
least, if we are interested at all, we de- 
sire to know what is going to happen or 
how the problems faced by the charac- 
ters are going to be solved. This is a 


8 This accounts in large part, I think, for the 
depreciation of “plot” in E. M. Forster’s Aspects 
of the Novel, and for his notion of a rivalry be- 
tween “plot” and “character,” in which one or 
the other may “triumph.” 
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necessary condition of our pleasure in all 
plots, and there are many good ones—in 
the classics of pure detective fiction, for 
example—the power of which depends 
almost exclusively on the pleasure we 
take in inferring progressively, from com- 
plex or ambiguous signs, the true state 
of affairs. For some readers and even 
some critics this would seem to be the 
chief source of delight in many plots that 
have obviously been constructed on more 
specific principles: not only Tom Jones, 
as we have seen, but CEdipus has been 
praised as a mystery story, and it is likely 
that much of Henry James's popularity 
is due to his remarkable capacity for 
provoking a superior kind of inferential 
activity. What distinguishes all the more 
developed forms of imaginative litera- 
ture, however, is that, though they pre- 
suppose this instinctive pleasure in learn- 
ing, they go beyond it and give us plots 
of which the effects derive in a much 
more immediate way from the particu- 
lar ethical qualities perceptible in their 
agents’ characters and mental activities 
and in the human situations in which 
they are engaged. When this is the case, 
we cannot help becoming, in a greater 
or less degree, emotionally involved; for 
some of the characters we wish good, for 
others ill, and, depending on our infer- 
ences as to the events, we feel hope or 
fear, pity or satisfaction, or some modifi- 
cation of these or similar emotions. The 
peculiar power of any plot of this kind, 
as it unfolds, is a result of our state of 
knowledge at any point in complex inter- 
action with our desires for the characters 
as morally differentiated beings; and we 
may be said to have grasped the plot in 
the full artistic sense only when we have 
analyzed this interplay of desires and ex- 
pectations sequentially in relation to the 
incidents by which it is produced. 

It is, of course, an essential condition 
of such an effect that the writer should 
so have combined his elements of action, 
character, and thought as to have 
achieved a complete and ordered whole, 
with all the parts needed to carry the 
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protagonist, by probable or necessary 
stages, from the beginning to the end of 
his change: we should not have, other- 
wise, any connected series of expecta- 
tions wherewith to guide our desires. In 
itself, however, this structure is only the 
matter or content of the plot and not its 
form; the form of the plot—in the sense 
of that which makes its matter into a 
definite artistic thing—is rather its dis- 
tinctive “working or power,” as the form 
of the plot in a tragedy, for example, is 
the capacity of its unified sequence of 
actions to effect through pity and fear a 
cartharsis of such emotions. 

But if this is granted, then certain 
consequences follow for the criticism of 
dramas and novels. It is evident, in the 
first place, that no artistically developed 
plot can be called excellent merely in 
terms of its unity, the number and va- 
riety of its incidents, or the extent to 
which it produces suspense and surprise. 
These are but properties of its matter, 
and their achievement, even to a high 
degree, in any particular plot does not 
inevitably mean that the emotional effect 
of the whole will not still be diffused or 
weak. They are, therefore, only necessary 
and not sufficient conditions of a good 
plot, the positive excellence of which 
depends upon the capacity of its pe- 
culiar synthesis of character, action, and 
thought to move our feelings powerfully 
and pleasurably in a certain definite way. 

But this capacity, which constitutes the 
form of the plot, is obviously, from an 
artistic point of view, the most important 
virtue any drama or novel can have; it is 
that, indeed, which most sharply distin- 
guishes works of imitation from all other 
kinds of literary productions. It follows, 
consequently, that the plot, considered 
formally, of any artistic work is, in re- 
lation to the work as a whole, not simply 
a means—a “framework” or “mere mecha- 
nism”’—but rather the final end which 
everything in the work, if that is to be 
felt as a whole, must be made, directly 
or indirectly, to serve. For the critic, 
therefore, the form of the plot is a first 
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principle, which he must grasp as clearly 
as possible for any work he proposes to 
examine before he can deal adequately 
with the questions raised by its parts. 
This does not mean that we cannot de- 
rive other relevant principles of judgment 
from the general causes of pleasure oper- 
ative in all artistic imitations, irrespective 
of the particular effect, serious or comic, 
that is aimed at in a given kind of work. 
The most important of these unquestion- 
ably, is the imitative principle itself, the 
principle that we are in general more 
convinced and moved when things are 
“rendered” for us through probable signs 
than when they are given merely in 
“statement,” without illusion, after the 
fashion of a scenario.® Critical judgments, 
valid enough if they are not taken abso- 
lutely, may also be drawn from consider- 
ations of the general possibilities of lan- 
guage as a literary medium, of the known 
potentialities of a given manner of repre- 
sensation (e.g., dramatic or narrative), 
and of the various conditions of suspense 
and surprise. We are not likely to feel 
keenly the emotional effect of a work 
in which the worse rather than the better 
alternatives among these different expe- 
dients are consistently chosen or chosen 
in crucial scenes. And the same thing can 
be said of works in which the thought, 
however clearly serving an artistic use, 
is generally uninteresting or stale, or in 
which the characters of the agents, 
though right enough in conception for 
the intended effect, are less than ade- 
quately “done,” or in which we perceive 
that the most has not been made of the 
possibilities implicit in the incidents. 
Such criticism of parts in terms of gen- 
eral principles is indispensable, but it is 
no substitute for—and its conclusions, 


9 The meaning and force of this will be clear 
to anyone who has compared in detail the text 
of The Ambassadors with James’s preliminary 
synopsis of the novel (The Notebooks of Henry 
James [New York, 1947], pp. 872-415). See also 
the excellent remarks of Allen Tate, apropos of 
Madame Bovary, in his “Techniques of Fiction” 
(Forms of Modern Fiction, ed. William Van 
O’Connor [Minneapolis, 1948], esp. pp. 87-45). 
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affirmative as well as negative, have con- 
stantly to be checked by—the more spe- 
cific kind of criticism of a work that takes 
the form of the plot as its starting point 
and then inquires how far and in what 
ways its peculiar power is maximized by 
the writer’s invention and development 
of particular episodes, his step-by-step 
rendering of the characters of his people, 
his use and elaboration of thought, his 
handling of diction and imagery, and his 
decisions as to the order, method, scale, 
and point of view of his representation. 

All this is implied, I think, in the gen- 
eral hypothesis about plot which I have 
been outlining here and which I now pro- 
pose to illustrate further in a re-exami- 
nation of the “ever-to-be-praised” plot of 
Tom Jones. 


II 


It is necessary to look first at its matter 
and to begin by asking what is the uni- 
fying idea by which this is held together. 
Elementary as the question is, I have not 
read any answers to it that do not, in one 
way or another, mistake one of the parts 
of Fielding’s novel for the whole. Doubt- 
less the most common formula is that 
which locates the essence of the story in 
the sustained concealment and final dis- 
closure of Tom’s parentage. “It is pleas- 
ant,” writes Oliver Elton,“to consider Tom 
Jones as a puzzle and to see how well 
the plan works out.” For others the 
most important unifying factor is the love 
affair of Tom and Sophia; for still others, 
the conflict between Tom and Blifil; for 
others again, the quasi-picaresque se- 
quence of Tom’s adventures with women 
and on the road. The novel, it is true, 
would be quite different in its total effect 
if any of these four lines of action had 
been left out, but it is obvious that no 
one of them so subsumes all the others 
as to justify us in considering it, even on 
the level of material action, as the prin- 
ciple of the whole. A distinctive whole 
there is, however, and I venture to say 
that it consists, not in any mere combi- 
nation of these parts, but rather in the 
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dynamic system of actions, extending 
throughout the novel, by which the di- 
vergent intentions and beliefs of a large 
number of persons of different characters 
and states of knowledge belonging to or 
somehow related to the neighboring fam- 
ilies of the Allworthys and the Westerns 
are made to co-operate, with the assist- 
ance of Fortune, first to bring Tom into 
an incomplete and precarious union, 
founded on an affinity of nature in spite 
of a disparity of status, with Allworthy 
and Sophia; then to separate him as com- 
pletely as possible from them through 
actions that impel both of them, one after 
the other, to reverse their opinions of his 
character; and then, just as he seems 
about to fulfil the old prophecy that “he 
was certainly born to be hanged,” to re- 
store them unexpectedly to him in a more 
entire and stable union of both affection 
and fortune than he has known before. 

The unity of Tom Jones is contained 
in this formula, but only potentially; and 
before we can properly discuss the plot 
as an artistic principle we must examine, 
in some detail, the intricate scheme of 
probabilities, involving moral choices, 
mistaken judgments, and accidents of 
Fortune, which bind its many parts to- 
gether from the time we first see Tom 
in Allworthy’s bed until we leave him, 
calmly enjoying his double good luck, 
at the end of Book XVIII. 

There are three major stages in the 
action, the first of which, constituting in 
relation to the other two stages a “begin- 
ning,” is complete by chapter vii of Book 
V. The starting point of everything is 
Bridget’s scheme to provide security for 
both herself and her illegitimate son by 
palming off Tom on Allworthy as a 
foundling, with the intention, however, 
or ultimately informing her brother of 
the truth. The first part of the plan works 
beautifully: the affection which “the good 
man” at once conceives for the child as- 
sures Tom of a proper home and up- 
bringing, and suspicion is diverted from 
his mother by Allworthy’s discovery of 
parents for him, first in Jenny Jones 
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(who, as Bridget’s agent, is in the secret) 
and then in Partridge (who is not), and 
by the consequent departure of both of 
these from the neighborhood. In the end, 
too, Bridget’s second purpose is fulfilled; 
but meanwhile she has put both parts 
of her scheme for Tom in jeopardy by 
her marriage (facilitated, again, by All- 
worthy’s “penetration”) with Captain 
Blifil. As a result, no early disclosure of 
Tom’s true parentage is possible, and in 
addition the boy acquires a potential 
rival, in the younger Blifil, for both the 
affection and the fortune of Allworthy. 
On the other hand, although the intrigue 
against him begins immediately after the 
marriage, its only result at this stage, 
thanks to the goodness of Allworthy and 
the obvious innocence of Tom, is to make 
him thought of henceforth as the son of 
Partridge. This damages him in the eyes 
of the “world,” but his status as a pro- 
tégé and heir, along with young BBlifil, 
of the benevolent Allworthy is still secure 
and will remain secure so long as his pro- 
tector has no reason to think him un- 
worthy of his favor. 

A second phase of the “beginning” 
opens in Book III, with the emergence 
of moral character in the two _half- 
brothers. There are now, so far as Tom 
is concerned, two main problems. The 
first has to do with his relation to All- 
worthy, for whom by this time he has 
come to feel as strong an affection as All- 
worthy has felt, and continues to feel, 
for him. There can be no change on his 
part no matter what Allworthy does, 
since his feelings are based not on any 
opinion of interest but on the instinctive 
love of one good nature for another; and 
there can equally be no change on All- 
worthy’s part that will lead to a sepa- 
ration between them unless something 
happens to convince him that Tom’s na- 
ture is after all bad. That under certain 
circumstances Allworthy should be capa- 
ble of such a verdict on Tom is made 
probable, generally, by the excessive con- 
fidence in his ability to judge of character 
which has led him long before to con- 
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demn Partridge, and, particularly, by his 
implicit and, in the face of Bridget’s 
favoritism for Tom, even aggressive be- 
lief in the good intentions of young Bilifil, 
as well as in the integrity of the learned 
men he has chosen, in his wisdom, as 
tutors for the two boys. 

Occasions for passing judgment on Tom 
present themselves increasingly from his 
fourteenth year; and Blifil, seconded by 
Thwackum and Square, misses no chance 
of using them to blacken his character 
in his guardian’s eyes. The occasions are 
given by Tom’s well-intentioned but quix- 
otic and imprudently managed actions 
toward Black George and his family, be- 
fore and after his seduction by Molly. 
In the first series of these, no harm, in 
spite of Blifil, is done; on the contrary, 
as we are told, Tom by his generosity has 
“rather improved than injured the affec- 
tion which Mr. Allworthy was inclined 
to entertain for him.” And it is the same 
at first with the actions that culminate 
in Tom’s mistaken confession that he is 
the father of Molly’s child; angry as All- 
worthy is at Tom’s incontinence, he is 
“no less pleased with the honour and 
honesty of his self-accusation” and he 
begins “to form in his mind the same 
opinion of this young fellow, which, we 
hope, our reader may have conceived”; 
it is only later, after having pardoned 
him, that he is induced by the sophistry 
of Square to entertain his “first bad im- 
pression concerning Jones.” But even this 
is not fatal to Tom: he is assured again 
after his injury, though with a warning 
for the future, that what has happened is 
“all forgiven and forgotten”; he remains 
a beneficiary, in proportion to his sup- 
posed status, in Allworthy’s will; and he 
is thought of by Allworthy, as we learn 
from the latter’s speech in Book V, chap- 
ter vii, as one who has “much goodness, 
generosity, and honour” in his temper 
and needs only “prudence and religion” 
to make him actually happy. Fortune, it 
is clear, is still, however hesitatingly, on 
the side of Tom. 

The other problem concerns the attach- 
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ment that has been developing mean- 
while between Tom and Sophia. The 
basis of the attachment is again one of 
likeness of nature, and the function of the 
incidents in Books IV and V in which the 
two are thrown together (Tom’s inter- 
vention on behalf of Black George, his 
rescue of Sophia and his convalescence 
at her house, the affair of the muff, etc. ) 
is simply to make credible its rapid prog- 
ress, in spite of Tom’s initial indifference 
and his entanglement with Molly, to the 
stage of mutual recognition reached in 
Book V, chapter vi. From this point on, 
we need not expect any change in Tom’s 
feelings toward Sophia, no matter what 
he may do in his character as gallant; 
and there is an equally strong probability, 
in terms of her character, that Sophia will 
never cease to love Tom. She is, for one 
thing, a better judge of persons than All- 
worthy and is in no danger of being de- 
ceived, as he is, by the formal appear- 
ances of virtue in Blifil and of vice in 
Tom. “To say the truth, Sophia, when 
very young, discerned that Tom, though 
an idle, thoughtless, rattling rascal, was 
nobody’s enemy but his own; and that 
Master Blifil, though a prudent, discreet, 
sober young gentleman, was at the same 
time strongly attached to the interest 
only of one single person . . .” (IV, v). 
She has, moreover, been even more com- 
pletely aware than Allworthy of Tom’s 
affair with Molly, and yet, for all her hurt 
pride, she has not altered her opinion of 
his worth; Tom, it is evident, will have 
to behave, or appear to behave, much 
worse than this before she will decide to 
cast him off. In the meantime, however, 
their union is apparently condemned by 
circumstances to be one of affection only. 
Her father, though very fond of Tom, 
will not approve a marriage which offers, 
because of Tom’s low status, so little pros- 
pect of fortune for his beloved daughter; 
she will not act counter to her father’s 
wishes, even though she will not agree 
to marry against her own feelings; and 
as for Tom, though his life is now “a con- 
stant struggle between honour and incli- 
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nation,” he can do nothing that will in- 
jure Sophia, show ingratitude to West- 
ern, or violate his more than filial piety 
toward Allworthy. The only possible res- 
olution of their problem, it is plain, must 
be some event that will alter fundamen- 
tally Tom’s position as a foundling. 

Such an event is indeed impending at 
precisely this point in the action. For 
Bridget, dying, has just confided her se- 
cret to her attorney Dowling and has 
commanded him to carry the all-impor- 
tant message to Allworthy in fulfilment 
of the second part of her original design. 

Blifil, however, aided by Fortune 
(which now turns temporarily against 
Tom), here intervenes, with two impor- 
tant results: immediately, that a chain of 
happenings is set in motion, constituting 
the “middle” of the plot, which leads to 
the complete separation of Tom from 
both Allworthy and Sophia; and remote- 
ly, that, when Bridget’s message is at last 
delivered in Book XVIII, the position to 
which Tom is then restored is made, by 
reason of the delay, one of even greater 
security and happiness than would have 
been possible had his relationship to 
Allworthy become known at the time 
Bridget intended to reveal it. 

The action from the moment when 
Bridget gives Dowling her message to 
the moment, many weeks later, when All- 
worthy receives it falls into three main 
parts. The first part begins with All- 
worthy’s illness and ends with Tom’s ex- 
pulsion and Sophia’s flight. The events in 
this stage form a single complex sequence, 
in which Fortune conspires with the 
malice and ambition of Blifil, the pride 
and family tyranny of the Westerns, and 
the easily imposed-on sense of justice of 
Allworthy, first to thwart the purpose of 
Bridget and then to turn the indiscreet 
manifestations of Tom’s love for All- 
worthy and joy at his recovery and of 
Sophia’s love for Tom into occasions for 
the condemnation and banishment of 
Tom as “an abandoned reprobate” and 
for the persecution of Sophia as a re- 
calcitrant daughter. The separating ac- 
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tion of the novel thus comes to its first 
major climax, with Tom now resolved, 
for the sake of Sophia, to renounce her 
and leave the country, and with Sophia, 
unable to endure the prospect of a mar- 
riage with Blifil, determined to seek 
refuge in London with her cousin Lady 
Bellaston, not without hopes of again 
seeing Tom. Blifil, now dearer than ever 
to Allworthy because of Tom’s “ill-treat- 
ment of that good young man,” has ap- 
parently triumphed, though not com- 
pletely, since Sophia is still out of his 
grasp. In reality, he has already made 
his fatal mistake, the mistake that will 
inevitably ruin him and restore Tom if 
and when Allworthy discovers it; and in 
addition, by driving Tom out, he has 
made it more rather than less probable 
that the truth he has concealed will even- 
tually come to light, since, besides him- 
self, it is also known, in part or in whole, 
to three other persons—Partridge, Jenny 
Jones, and Dowling—any or all of whom 
it is more likely now than before that 
Tom will meet. 

This is, in fact, what happens during 
the next stage of the action, all the inci- 
dents of which converge on bringing Tom 
into contact, first with Partridge, then 
with Dowling, and finally with Jenny 
(now Mrs. Waters). The first meeting 
leads to a kind of negative resolution: 
Tom now knows that he is not Partridge’s 
son. From the meetings with the others, 
who alone, save Blifil, know the whole 
truth, no resolution immediately follows, 
being prevented in both cases by the 
same causes that have determined Tom’s 
fate hitherto: in the case of Jenny by 
Fortune, which sees to it that there is no 
encounter between her and Partridge at 
Upton; in the case of Dowling, who is 
ready to sell his knowledge for a price, 
by Tom’s quixotic disinterestedness. The 
crucial discovery is thus postponed, but 
when we consider that Tom is now 
known to Dowling and to Jenny (though 
to the latter not as Bridget’s son) and 
that both of these now become attached 
to persons in the Allworthy-Western 
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circle—Jenny to Sophia’s cousin-in-law 
Fitzpatrick and Dowling to Blifil—it is 
clear that the probability of its eventually 
taking place, and possibly in more aus- 
picious circumstances, is increased rather 
than diminished by what has occurred. 

In the meantime, with the happenings 
at Upton, the complication has entered 
its last and longest and, for Tom, most 
distressing phase, the climax of which, 
at the end of Book XVI, is his receipt 
in prison of Sophia’s letter of condemna- 
tion and dismissal. The principal villain 
is again Fortune, which as we have 
been told (V, x), “seldom doth things 
by halves,” and which, having already 
robbed Tom of the good will of All- 
worthy, now seems bent on completing 
his unhappiness by using his too com- 
plaisant good nature and his capacity 
for indiscretion to deprive him of Sophia 
and perhaps even of his life. It all begins 
with the chapter of accidents at the inn, 
where, because of his gallantry to Jenny, 
Tom first has an angry encounter with 
Fitzpatrick (who is seeking his runaway 
wife) and then misses Sophia, who de- 
parts at once on learning of his infidelity 
and makes her way, in the company of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, to London and Lady 
Bellaston. Some harm has now been 
done, but not much, as Tom learns when, 
having pursued her to London, he finally 
meets her again at Lady Bellaston’s and 
is told, in a tender scene, that what has 
really disturbed her has not been so much 
his misconduct with Jenny, which she 
can forgive, as Partridge’s free use of her 
name in public. 

This happy resolution, however, comes 
too late; for already, although with the 
best intentions—namely, of finding his 
way to Sophia—Tom has been seduced 
into the affair with Lady Bellaston which 
is his closest approach, in the novel, to a 
base act. The affair does indeed lead him 
to Sophia, but only by chance, and then 
under circumstances which, while they 
do not betray him to Sophia, turn the 
wrath of his new mistress against her and 
lead to a fresh series of efforts to sepa- 


rate her from Tom. The first of these, the 
attempted rape by Lord Fellamar, is 
thwarted when Western, having learned 
of his daughter’s whereabouts, rescues 
her in the nick of time and carries her 
away to his lodgings to face another 
course of family persecution and threats 
of imminent marriage to Blifil. It is on 
hearing of this that Tom, his thoughts 
now centered wholly on Sophia in spite 
of his despair of ever winning her, de- 
cides to break with Lady Bellaston, and 
adopts the expedient for doing so with- 
out dishonor which nearly leads to his 
ruin. For the effect of his proposal of 
marriage is to draw the Lady’s vengeful 
feelings upon himself and Sophia at once, 
with the result that she arranges for his 
kidnapping by a press gang at the same 
time that she makes sure that Sophia will 
never marry him by sending her the letter 
of proposal as proof of his villainy. With 
Sophia her scheme succeeds, so incapa- 
ble of any other interpretation does the 
evidence seem. She is foiled, however, 
in her design against Tom, and once 
more by a delayed effect of the events 
at Upton. But the meeting which For- 
tune brings about with the still angry 
Fitzpatrick, though it saves Tom from 
being pressed into the navy, spares him 
only for what promises to be a worse 
fate. 

The separating action has now come 
to its second major climax—much the 
more serious of the two for Tom, since 
he has not only lost Sophia as well as 
Allworthy but lost her, he thinks, as a 
direct result of his own vice and folly. 
He can still, if Fitzpatrick dies, be sepa- 
rated from his life, but otherwise all the 
possibilities of harm to him contained 
in his original situation have been ex- 
hausted. Not, however, all the possibili- 
ties of good; for the very same incidents 
proceeding from the affair at Upton 
which have so far been turned by For- 
tune against Tom have also had conse- 
quences which Fortune, bent upon doing 
nothing by halves, may yet exploit in his 
favor. 
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The most important of these in the 
long run is the moral change that has 
been produced by his recent experiences 
in Tom himself, as manifested by his 
break with Lady Bellaston and by his re- 
jection of the honorable advances of Mrs. 
Hunt and the dishonorable advances of 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick. It is not so much what 
he is, however, as what he is thought to 
be by Allworthy and Sophia that immedi- 
ately counts; and he has had the good 
luck, by virtue of coming to London, of 
acquiring in Mrs. Miller a character wit- 
ness who knows the best as well as the 
worst of him and who will at least be 
listened to by her old friend and bene- 
factor Allworthy and perhaps by Sophia. 
There is, moreover, as a result of what 
has happened, rather less danger than 
before that Sophia, who, in spite of her 
reason, still loves Tom, will be forced to 
marry Blifil; for, though she is again in 
the power of her family, the machina- 
tions of Lady Bellaston have led to a con- 
flict between the two Westerns over the 
rival merits of Blifil and Lord Fellamar. 
Time has thus been gained for Tom; and 
meanwhile Allworthy and Blifil ‘have 
come up to town in response to West- 
ern’s summons and have taken lodgings 
with Mrs. Miller. Dowling has come too, 
and so also has Jenny, now living with 
Fitzpatrick in lieu of the wife he has been 
seeking since Upton and whose where- 
abouts he has just learned. All those, in 
short, who know Bridget’s secret—and 
Blifil’s villainy in suppressing it at the 
time of her death—are now assembled, 
for the first time, in close proximity to 
Allworthy. And then Blifil, made over- 
confident by his success and believing 
Fitzpatrick about to die of his wound, 
decides to use the opportunity afforded 
by the presence of Lord Fellamar’s press 
gang at the duel to strike one last blow 
at Tom. 

But this time all the acts of Fortune 
work to the advantage of our hero, and 
the resolution moves rapidly to its end, 
first by the reunion of Tom with All- 
worthy and then by his reunion with 


Sophia. The first requires a reversal of 
Allworthy’s judgment of Tom’s character 
and actions at the time of his banishment. 
This is prepared by Mrs. Miller's insist- 
ence upon his present goodness and the 
services he has rendered her family, but 
the decisive event is the letter from the 
dying and repentant Square, which sets 
in a new light Tom’s acts during All- 
worthy’s illness, although without clearly 
implicating Blifil. The result is to restore 
Tom to his foster-father’s affections more 
or less on the footing which he had at the 
beginning of Book V, but with the added 
circumstance that he has since suffered 
unjust persecution. The new Tom is not 
yet fully known, or the entire extent and 
cause of the injuries that have been done 
to him. Mrs. Miller indeed suspects, but 
the blindness of Allworthy prevents a dis- 
covery; and it requires a second inter- 
vention of Fortune, aided by the rashness 
of Blifil, to bring the revelation about. 
For not only does Blifil think Fitzpatrick’s 
wound more serious than it is, but in his 
zeal to gather all possible evidence dam- 
aging to Tom he has made it inevitable 
that Jenny will come to know who Tom 
is, that she will at once go to Allworthy 
with her story, that Dowling will then 
be questioned, and that he, seeing where 
his profit now lies, will tell the whole 
truth about the suppression of Bridget’s 
dying message. Thus here again Fortune 
has done nothing by halves, with the re- 
sult that the exclusive place which Blifil 
has all along sought for himself in All- 
worthy’s fortune and favor is now, with 
his unmasking and subsequent banish- 
ment, properly accorded to Tom. In re- 
lation to the original conditions of the 
action, moreover, the reversal is equally 
complete: Bridget’s intended disclosure 
of her secret has at last been made, and 
with it both of her mistakes—of conceal- 
ing Tom’s parentage and then of marry- 
ing the elder Blifil—are finally canceied 
out. 

The reunion with Sophia is likewise 
prepared by Mrs. Miller, who is able to 
convince her that Tom’s letter proposing 
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marriage to Lady Bellaston was at worst 
an indiscretion. But though Allworthy 
also intervenes on his nephew's behalf 
and though Western is now as violent an 
advocate for Tom as he has earlier been 
for Blifil, the resolution comes only when 
Sophia, faced with the repentant young 
man, finds once more (as after his previ- 
ous affairs with Molly and Jenny) that 
her love for him is stronger than her in- 
jured pride and that it is now a pleasure 
to be able to obey her father’s commands. 

It is in nothing short of this total sys- 
tem of actions, moving by probable or 
necessary connections from beginning, 
through middle, to end, that the unity 
of the plot of Tom Jones is to be found. 
It is the unity, clearly, of a complex plot, 
built on two continuous but contrary 
lines of probability, both stemming from 
the double scheme of Bridget respecting 
Tom and from her marriage with Captain 
Blifil, and both reinforced, from Book III 
onward, by the combination in Tom’s 
character of goodness and indiscretion: 
the one producing immediately, through- 
out the complication, ever more bad for- 
tune and distress for Tom, the other at 
the same time preparing for him the good 
luck he finally comes to enjoy after the 
discovery and reversal in Book XVIII. 
It is no wonder that this “plot,” in which 
so many incidents, involving so many 
surprising turns, are all subsumed so 
brilliantly under one principle of action, 
should have been praised by all those 
critics from the eighteenth century to the 
present who have had a taste for intricate 
and ingenious constructions of this kind. 

If the plot of Tom Jones is still to be 
praised, however, it ought to be for rea- 
sons more relevant than these to the spe- 
cial artistic quality of the novel we con- 
tinue to read. For what we have dis- 
cussed so far as the “plot” is merely the 
abstract action of the novel as unified 
and made probable by its basic elements 
of character and thought. It is not the 
plot proper but only its necessary sub- 
strate, and if we are to say what the plot 
proper is and be able to use our account 


for critical purposes, we must go beyond 
the material system of actions—which 
Fielding might have had fully developed 
in his mind before writing a word of Tom 
Jones—and look for the formal principle 
which, in the novel as finally composed 
for readers in an ordered arrangement of 
paragraphs, chapters, and books, actually 
operates to determine our emotionalized 
expectations for Tom and our subsequent 
reactions when the hoped-for or feared 
events occur. 


III 


In stating this principle for any plot, 
we must consider three things: (1) the 
general estimate we are induced to form, 
by signs in the work, of the moral charac- 
ter and deserts of the hero, as a result of 
which we tend, more or less ardently, to 
wish for him either good or bad fortune 
in the end; (2) the judgments we are led 
similarly to make about the nature of the 
events that actually befall the hero or 
seem likely to befall him, as having either 
painful or pleasurable consequences for 
him, and this in greater or less degree and 
permanently or temporarily; and (3) the 
opinions we are made to entertain con- 
cerning the degree and kind of his re- 
sponsibility for what happens to him, as 
being either little or great and, if the lat- 
ter, the result either of his acting in full 
knowledge of what he is doing or of some 
sort of mistake. The form of a given plot 
is a function of the particular correlation 
among these three variables which the 
completed work is calculated to establish, 
consistently and progressively, in our 
minds; and in these terms we may say 
that the plot of Tom Jones has a perva- 
sively comic form. The precise sense, 
however, in which its form is comic is a 
rather special one, which needs to be 
carefully defined. 

To begin with, it is obviously a plot in 
which the complication generates much 
pain and inner suffering for the hero, as 
a result of misfortunes which would seem 
genuinely serious to any good person. He 
is schemed against by a villain who will 
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not stop even at judicial murder to secure 
his ends, and, what is worse in his eyes, 
he loses the good will of the two people 
whom he most loves, and loses it as a 
consequence not simply of the machina- 
tions of his enemies but of his own mis- 
taken acts. From near the beginning until 
close to the end, moreover, he is made to 
undergo an almost continuous series of 
distressing indignities: to be insulted on 
the score of his birth, to be forbidden the 
sight of Sophia, to see her being pushed 
into a hated marriage with Blifil and per- 
secuted when she refuses, to be banished 
abruptly from home, to be reduced to 
poverty and forced to take money from 
Lady Bellaston, to be laid in wait for by 
a press gang, to be compelled to run a 
man through in self-defense, and finally, 
in prison, to be faced with the prospect 
of a disgraceful death. 

The hero, furthermore, to whom all 
this happens is a naturally good man— 
not notably virtuous, but, for all his 
faults, at least the equal of ourselves and 
of any other character in the novel in dis- 
interestedness, generosity, and tender 
benevolent feeling. These traits are im- 
pressed upon us in the third book and are 
never obscured even in the worst of 
Tom’s troubles in London; they are, in 
fact, revivified for us, just at the point 
when we might be most tempted to for- 
get them, by the episodes of Anderson 
and of Mrs. Miller's daughter. We like 
Tom, therefore, even if we do not admire 
him, and we wish for him the good for- 
tune with Allworthy and Sophia which 
he properly wishes for himself and which, 
in terms of his basic moral character, he 
deserves to get. We follow him through 
his troubles and distresses, consequently, 
with a desire that he will eventually be 
delivered from them and reunited to his 
friend and mistress, and this all the more 
when, at the climax of his difficulties, we 
see him acting, for the first time, in a 
way we can entirely approve; in the end, 
when our wishes for him are unexpected- 
ly realized, and to a fuller degree than we 
had anticipated, we feel some of the joy 
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which Fielding says (XVIII, xiii) was 
then felt by the principal characters 
themselves. “All were happy, but those 
the most who had been most unhappy be- 
fore. Their former sufferings and fears 
gave such a relish to their felicity as even 
love and fortune, in their fullest flow, 
could not have given without the advan- 
tage of such a comparison.” 

Having conceived a plot in which so 
sympathetic a character is subjected in 
the complication to experiences so pain- 
ful, it would have been relatively easy for 
Fielding to write a novel similar in form 
to his Amelia, that is to say, a tragi- 
comedy of common life designed to 
arouse and then to dissipate, by a sudden 
happy resolution, emotions of fear and 
pity for his hero and of indignation to- 
ward his enemies. There is, indeed, an 
even greater material basis for such an 
effect in Tom Jones than in the later 
novel: the evils that threaten Tom and 
the indignities he undergoes are, in the 
abstract, more serious than anything 
Booth has to fear, and the same thing is 
true of the persecutions endured by So- 
phia as compared with those which 
Amelia is made to suffer. And yet nothing 
is more evident than that, whereas the 
emotions awakened in us by the dis- 
tresses of Booth and Amelia are the 
graver emotions of anxiety and compas- 
sion that yield what Fielding calls “the 
pleasure of tenderness,”!° our feelings for 
Tom and Sophia, as we anticipate or view 
in actuality the greater evils that befall 
them prior to the final discovery, partake 
only in the mildest degree of this painful 
quality. We do not actively fear for or 
pity either of them, and our indignation 
at the actions of their enemies—even the 
actions of Blifil-never develops into a 
sustained punitive response. 

Nor is the reason for this hard to find. 
It is generally the case that whatever 
tends to minimize our fear in a plot that 
involves threats of undeserved misfor- 
tune for the sympathetic characters tends 
also to minimize our pity when the misfor- 


10 Amelia, III, i. 
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tune occurs and likewise our indignation 
against the doers of the evil; and fear for 
Tom and Sophia as they move toward the 
successive climaxes of their troubles is 
prevented from becoming a predominant 
emotion in the complication of Tom Jones 
chiefly by two things. 

The first is our perception, which in 
each case grows stronger as the novel 
proceeds, that the persons whose actions 
threaten serious consequences for the 
hero and heroine are all persons for 
whom, though in varying degrees, we are 
bound to feel a certain contempt. The 
most formidable of them all is of course 
Blifil. As a villain, however, he is no Iago 
but merely a clever opportunist who is 
likely to overreach himself (as the failure 
of his first schemes shows) and whose 

ower of harm depends entirely on the 
blindness of Allworthy; he deceives Tom 
only temporarily and Sophia and Mrs. 
Miller not at all; and after we have seen 
the display of his personal ineptitude in 
the proposal scene with Sophia, we are 
prepared to wait, without too much active 
suspense, for his final showing-up. Blifil is 
too coldly selfish, perhaps, to strike us as 
positively ridiculous, but in the characters 
of the other agents of misfortune the comic 
strain is clear. It is most obvious, needless 
to say, in Squire Western and his sister: 
who can really fear that the persecutions 
directed against the determined and re- 
sourceful Sophia by such a blundering 
pair of tyrants can ever issue in serious 
harm? For Allworthy, too, in spite of his 
excellent principles, it is hard for us to 
maintain entire respect; we should cer- 
tainly take more seriously his condemna- 
tion of Tom in Book VI had we not be- 
come accustomed, as a result of earlier 
incidents in the novel, to smile at a man 
who could believe in the goodness of the 
two Blifils and whose pride in his own 
judgment could make him dispose so pre- 
cipitously of Jenny and Partridge. There 
are evident comic traits also in all the per- 
sons who cause trouble for Tom and 
Sophia in the later part of the action: in 
Dowling, the man always in a hurry; in 
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Lady Bellaston, the great dame who pur- 
sues a plebeian with frenzied letters and 
nocturnal visits to his lodgings; in Lord 
Fellamar, the half-hearted rake; in Fitz- 
patrick, the unfaithful but jealous hus- 
band who will not believe the evidence of 
his own eyes. In respect of her relations 
with Tom, though not otherwise, Sophia, 
too, must be added to the list, as a vir- 
tuous girl with a proper amount of spirit 
(not to say vanity) whose good resolu- 
tions against Tom never survive for long 
in the presence of her lover. These are all 
manifestations of the ineffectual or ridic- 
ulous in a plot in which the impending 
events are materially painful, and they 
contribute, on the principle that we fear 
less or not at all when the agents of harm 
to a hero are more or less laughable per- 
sons, to induce in us a general feeling of 
confidence that matters are not really as 
serious as they appear. 

A second ground of security lies in the 
nature of the probabilities for future ac- 
tion that are made evident progressively 
as the novel unfolds. From the beginning 
until the final capitulation of Sophia, the 
successive incidents constantly bring 
forth new and unexpected complications, 
each seemingly fraught with more suf- 
fering for Tom than the last; but as we 
read we instinctively infer from past oc- 
currences to what will probably happen 
next or in the end, and what steadily 
cumulates in this way, in spite of the 
gradual worsening of Tom’s situation, is 
an opinion that, since nothing irreparable 
has so far happened to him, nothing ever 
will. In one sense—that which relates to 
its material events—the action becomes 
more and more serious as it moves to its 
climax, in another sense—that which re- 
lates to our expectations—less and less 
serious; and I think that any close reader 
who keeps in mind the earlier parts of 
the novel as he attends to the later is in- 
evitably made aware of this, with the 
result that, though his interest mounts, 
his fear increasingly declines. We come 
thus to the first climax in Book VI recall- 
ing such things as Jenny’s assurance to 
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Allworthy that she will someday make 
known the whole truth, the sudden re- 
versal of the elder Blifil’s sinister plans, 
the collapse, after initial success, of young 
Blifil’s first schemes against Tom, and 
Tom’s return to favor with Allworthy 
after the incident of Molly’s arrest; and 
all these memories inevitably operate to 
check the rise of any long-range appre- 
hensions. And it is the same, too, with the 
second and aparently much more serious 
climax at the end of Book XVI, when 
Tom, dismissed by Sophia, lies in prison 
awaiting the death of Fitzpatrick, who 
has been given up by his surgeon: we 
cannot but remember how, in the affairs 
of Molly and then of Mrs. Waters, Sophia 
has more than once demonstrated her in- 
ability to inflict any great or prolonged 
punishment on Tom for his sins with 
other women and how, on the occasion 
of Allworthy’s illness in Book V, the out- 
come had completely disappointed the 
gloomy predictions of the doctor. 

The attenuation, in these ways, of fear, 
pity, and indignation is a necessary con- 
dition of the peculiar comic pleasure 
which is the form of the plot in Tom 
Jones, but it is only a negative and hence 
not a sufficient condition. A comic effect 
of any kind would be impossible if we 
took Tom’s increasingly bad prospects 
with the same seriousness as he himself 
takes them, but what in a positive sense 
makes Fielding’s plot comic is the com- 
bination of this feeling of security with 
our perception of the decisive role which 
Tom’s own blunders are made to play, 
consistently, in the genesis of all the ma- 
jor difficulties into which he is successive- 
ly brought—always, of course, with the 
eager assistance of Fortune and of the 
malice or misunderstanding of others. 
The importance of this becomes clear at 
once when we consider how much 
trouble he would have spared himself had 
he not mistaken his seduction by Molly 
for a seduction of her by him; had he not 
got drunk when he learned of Allworthy’s 
recovery or fought with Blifil and 
Thwackum; had he not suggested to 
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Western that he be allowed to plead Bli- 
fil’s case with Sophia; had he not allowed 
himself to be seduced by Jenny at Upton; 
had he not thought that his very love for 
Sophia, to say nothing of his gallantry, 
required him “to keep well” with the lady 
at the masquerade; and, lastly, had he 
not accepted so uncritically Nightingale’s 
scheme for compelling her to break off 
the affair. 

The truth is that each successive stage 
of the plot up to the beginning of the 
denouement in Book XVII is precipitated 
by a fresh act of imprudence or indiscre- 
tion on the part of Tom, for which he is 
sooner or later made to suffer not only in 
his fortune but his feelings, until, in the 
resolution of each sequence, he discovers 
that the consequences of his folly are 
after all not so serious as he has feared. 
This characteristic pattern emerges, even 
before the start of the complication 
proper, in the episode of Tom’s relations 
with Molly and Sophia in Book IV and 
the first part of Book V; it dominates the 
prolonged suspense of his relations with 
Allworthy from the time of the latter’s ill- 
ness to the final discovery; and it deter- 
mines the course of his troubles with 
Sophia from Upton to the meeting in 
London and from the ill-conceived pro- 
posal scheme to her sudden surrender at 
the end. 

The comic pleasure all this gives us is 
certainly not of the same kind as that 
produced by such classic comic plots as 
(say) Ben Jonson’s The Silent Woman 
or, to take a more extreme instance of 
the type, his Volpone, in which a morally 
despicable person is made, by reason of 
his own folly or lapse from cleverness, to 
suffer a humiliating and, to him, though 
not to others, painful reversal of fortune. 
The comedy of Blifil is indeed of this 
simple punitive kind,“ but our suspense 
concerning Blifil is only in a seconda 
way determinative of the effect of Field- 


11] borrow this term from Elder Olson’s “An 
Outline of Poetic Theory,” in Critiques and 
Essays in Criticism, 1920-1948, ed. Robert W. 
Stallman (New York, 1949), p. 273. 
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ing’s novel, and the comedy of Tom and 
hence of the plot as a whole is of a dif- 
ferent sort. It is not simple comedy but 
mixed, the peculiar power of which de- 
pends upon the fact that the mistaken 
acts of the hero which principally excite 
our amusement are the acts of a man for 
whom throughout the plot we entertain 
sympathetic feelings because of the gen- 
eral goodness of his character: we do not 
want, therefore, to see him suffer any 
permanent indignity or humiliation, and 
we never cease to wish good fortune for 
him in the end,,This favorable attitude, 
moreover, is not contradicted by anything 
in the acts themselves from which his 
troubles spring. We perceive that in suc- 
cessive situations involving threats to his 
fortune or peace of mind, he invariably 
does some imprudent or foolish thing, 
which cannot fail, the circumstances be- 
ing what, in our superior knowledge, we 
see them to be, to result for him in pain- 
ful embarrassment and regret; but we 
realize that his blunders arise from no 
permanent weakness of character but are 
merely the natural errors of judgment, 
easily corrigible in the future, of an in- 
experienced and too impulsively gener- 
ous and gallant young man. We look for- 
ward to the probable consequences of his 
indiscretions, therefore, with a certain 
anticipatory reluctance and apprehen- 
sion—a kind of faint alarm which is the 
comic analogue of fear; it is some such 
feeling, I think, that we experience, if 
only momentarily, when Tom gets drunk 
and goes into the wood with Molly and 
when, much later, he sends his proposal 
letter to Lady Bellaston. We know that 
trouble, more trouble than the young 
man either foresees or deserves, is in store 
for him as a result of what he has done, 
and since, foolish as he is, we favor him 
against his enemies, the expectation of his 
inevitable suffering cannot be purely and 
simply pleasant. 

And yet the expectation is never really 
painful in any positive degree, and it is 
kept from becoming so by our counter- 
expectation, established by the devices I 
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have mentioned, that, however acute may 
be Tom’s consequent sufferings, his mis- 
takes will not issue in any permanent 
frustration of our wishes for his good. In 
this security that no genuine harm has 
been done, we can view his present dis- 
tresses—as when he anguishes over the 
wrong he thinks he has done to Molly, or 
finds Sophia’s muff in his bed at Upton, 
or receives her letter—as the deserved 
consequences of erroneous actions for 
which any good man would naturally feel 
embarassment or shame. We do not 
therefore pity him in these moments, for 
all his self-accusations and cries of de- 
spair, but rather, in a quiet way, laugh 
at him as a man who has behaved ridicu- 
lously or beneath himself and is now be- 
ing properly punished. And our comic 
pleasure continues into the subsequent 
resolving scenes—the discovery of Molly 
in bed with Square, the meeting with 
Sophia in London, and the final anti- 
climax of her agreement to marry him the 
next morning—when it appears that Tom 
has after all worried himself overmuch; 
for we now see that he has been doubly 
ridiculous, at first in not taking his situ- 
ation seriously enough and then in taking 
it more seriously than he should. But Tom 
is a good man, and we expect him to get 
better, and so our amused reaction to his 
sufferings lacks entirely the punitive 
quality that characterizes comedy of the 
Jonsonian type. If the anticipatory emo- 
tion is a mild shudder of apprehension, 
the climactic emotion—the comic ana- 
logue of pity—is a kind of friendly mirth 
at his expense (“poor Tom,” we say to 
ourselves), which easily modulates, in 
the happy denouement, into unsentimen- 
tal rejoicing at his not entirely deserved 
good fortune. 

This, however, is not quite all; for not 
only does Tom’s final good fortune seem 
to us at least partly undeserved in terms 
of his own behavior, but we realize, when 
we look back from the end upon the long 
course of the action, that he has, in truth, 
needed all the luck that has been his. 
Again and again he has been on the verge 
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of genuinely serious disaster; and, though 
we expect him to survive and hence do 
not fear for him in prospect, we perceive, 
at the resolution of each of his major 
predicaments, that there has been some- 
thing of a hairbreadth quality in his es- 
cape. The cards have indeed been stacked 
against him; from the beginning to the 
ultimate discovery, he has been a young 
man whose lack of security and impru- 
dence more than offset his natural good- 
ness, living in a world in which the major- 
ity of people are ill-natured and selfish, 
and some of them actively malicious, 
and in which the few good persons are 
easily imposed upon by appearances. It 
is against this background of the poten- 
tially serious—more than ever prominent 
in the London scenes—that the story of 
Tom’s repeated indiscretions is made to 
unfold, with the result that though, as I 
have argued, the pleasure remains con- 
sistently comic, its quality is never quite 
that of the merely amiable comedy, based 
likewise upon the blunders of sympatheic 
protagonists, of such works as She Stoops 
To Conquer or The Rivals. We are not 
disposed to feel, when we are done laugh- 
ing at Tom, that all is right with the 
world or that we can count on Fortune al- 
ways intervening, in the same gratifying 


way, on behalf of the good. 


IV 


This or something very close to this, I 
think, is the intended “working or power” 
of Tom Jones, and the primary question 
for the critic concerns the extent to which 
Fielding’s handling of the constituent 
parts of the novel is calculated to sustain 
and maximize this special pleasure which 
is its form. 

It must be said that he sometimes fails. 
There are no perfect works of art, and, 
though many of the faults that have been 
found in Tom Jones are faults only on the 
supposition that it should have been an- 
other kind of novel, still enough real 
shortcomings remain to keep one’s en- 
thusiasm for Fielding’s achievement 
within reasonable bounds. There are not 
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infrequent longueurs, notably in the Man 
of the Hill’s story (whatever positive 
values this may have), in Mrs. Fitz- 
patrick’s narrative to Sophia (useful as 
this is in itself), in the episode of Tom’s 
encounter with the gypsies, and in the 
final complications of the Nightingale 
affair. With the best will in the world, too, 
it is impossible not to be shocked by 
Tom’s acceptance of fifty pounds from 
Lady Bellaston on the night of his first 
meeting with her at the masquerade and 
his subsequent emergence as “one of the 
best-dressed men about town’; it is nec- 
essary, no doubt, that he should now fall 
lower than ever before, but surely not so 
low as to make it hard for us to infer his 
act from our previous knowledge of his 
character and of the rather modest limits 
hitherto of his financial need; for the mo- 
ment at least, a different Tom is before 
our eyes. And there are also more general 
faults. The narrator, for one thing, though 
it is well that he should intrude, perhaps 
intrudes too much in a purely ornamental 
way; the introductory essays, thus, while 
we should not like to lose them from the 
canon of Fielding’s writings, serve only 
occasionally the function of chorus, and 
the returns from them, even as embellish- 
ment, begin to diminish before the end. 
What chiefly strikes the modern reader, 
however, is the extent of Fielding’s reli- 
ance, in the novel as a whole, on tech- 
niques of narrative now largely aban- 
doned by novelists who have learned 
their art since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. It could be shown, I 
think, that as compared with most of his 
predecessors, the author of Tom Jones 
had moved a long way in the direction of 
the imitative and dramatic. Yet it cannot 
be denied that in many chapters where 
he might better have “rendered” he mere- 
ly “states” and that even in the most suc- 
cessful of the scenes in which action and 
dialogue predominate he leaves far less 
to inference than we are disposed to 
like.!? 


12 Perhaps the chief exception to this, in its 
relatively large use of “intimation,” is the scene 
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Despite all this, however, there are not 
many novels of comparable length in 
which the various parts are conceived 
and developed with a shrewder eye to 
what is required for a maximum realiza- 
tion of the form. A few examples of this 
will have to serve, and it is natural to 
start with the manner in which Fieldin 
handles the incidents that follow directly 
from Tom’s mistakes. The pattern of all 
of these is much the same: Tom first com- 
mits an indicretion, which is then dis- 
covered, and the discovery results in his 
immediate or eventual embarrassment. 
Now it is clear that the comic pleasure 
will be enhanced in proportion as, in each 
incident, the discovery is made unexpect- 
edly and by precisely those persons 
whose knowledge of what Tom has done 
will be most damaging to him, and by as 
many of these as possible so that the con- 
sequences for him are not simple but 
compounded. Fielding understood this 
well, and the effects of his understanding 
are repeatedly evident in Tom Jones, 
from Book IV to the end of the complica- 
tion. Consider, for example, how he man- 
ages the discovery of Tom’s original en- 
tanglement with Molly. It is necessary, of 
course, when Molly is arrested after the 
fight in the churchyard, that Tom should 
at once rush to Allworthy with his mis- 
taken confession; but it is not necessary— 
only highly desirable—that he should in- 
tervene in the fight himself as Molly’s 
champion, that Blifil and Square should 
be with him at the time, that the news of 
the arrest should reach him while he is 
dining with Western and Sophia, whose 
charm he is just beginning to perceive, 
and that, when he leaves in a hurry, the 
Squire should joke with his daughter 
about what he suspects. Or, again, there 
is the even more complicated and comic- 
ally disastrous sequence that begins with 


of Tom’s conversation with Dowling in Book XII, 
chap. x. 


13 T am indebted for several points in what fol- 
lows to an unpublished essay by one of my 
students, Mr. Melvin Seiden. 
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Tom’s drunkenness after Allworthy’s re- 
covery. This in itself is ridiculous, since 
we know the illness has never been ser- 
ious; but observe how satisfyingly the 
succeeding embarrassments are made to 
pile up: Tom’s hilarious joy leading to his 
fight with Blifil; this to his retirement to 
the grove, his romantic meditation on 
Sophia, and his surrender to Molly; this 
to the discovery of his new folly by Blifil 
and Thwackum; this to the second fight, 
much bloodier than the first; and this in 
turn, when the Westerns unexpectedly 
appear on the scene, to Sophia’s fresh dis- 
covery of Tom’s wildness and, what is 
much more serious, to the misconstruc- 
tion of her fainting fit by her aunt, with 
results that lead presently to the propo- 
sal of a match with Blifil, the foolish inter- 
vention of Tom, the discovery by West- 
ern of the true state of affairs, his an 
appeal to Allworthy, Blifil’s distorted ver- 
sion of what has happened, Tom’s expul- 
sion from home, and Sophia’s imprison- 
ment. All this is probable enough, but 
there is something of the comically won- 
derful in the educing of so many appro- 
priately extreme consequences from a 
cause in itself so apparently innocent and 
trivial. And the same art of making the 
most out of incidents for the sake of the 
comic suspense of the plot can be seen at 
work through the rest of the novel: in the 
great episode at Upton, for example, 
where all the happenings are contrived 
to produce, immediately or remotely, a 
maximum of pseudo-serious suffering for 
Tom, and also in the various later scenes 
in which the discovery to Sophia of Tom’s 
intrigue with her cousin is first narrowly 
averted, with much embarrassment to 
him, and then finally made under circum- 
stances that could hardly be worse for the 
young man. A less accomplished artist 
seeking to achieve the same general effect 
through his plot would certainly have 
missed many of these opportunities. 

A less accomplished artist, again, 
would never have been able to invent or 
sustain characters so good for the form, 
as well as so interesting in themselves, as 
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the two Westerns and Partridge. We 
need not dwell on the multiple uses to 
which these great humorists are put; it 
is more important, since the point has 
been less often discussed, or discussed in 
part to Fielding’s disadvantage, to con- 
sider what merits can be found in his 
handling of the other characters, such as 
Tom himself, Allworthy, Sophia, and Bli- 
fil, who are intended to seem morally 
sympathetic or antipathetic to us and 
comically inferior only by virtue of their 
erroneous acts. With the exception of 
Sophia, who is made charming and lively 
enough to constitute in herself good for- 
tune for Tom, they are not endowed with 
any notably particularized traits, and the 
question for criticism is whether, given 
the comic form of the novel as a whole, 
any more lifelike “doing” would not have 
entailed a departure from the mean 
which this imposed. I think the answer is 
clear for Blifil: he must be made to seem 
sufficiently formidable in the short run to 
arouse comic apprehension for Tom but 
not so formidable as to excite in us active 
or prolonged feelings of indignation; and 
any further individualizing of him than 
we get would almost certainly have upset 
this balance to the detriment of the 
whole. The answer is clear also, I think, 
for Tom. We must consistently favor him 
against his enemies and think it probable 
that he should suffer acute embarrass- 
ment and remorse when he discovers the 
consequences of his mistakes; but, on the 
other hand, any appreciably greater par- 
ticularizing of his sympathetic traits than 
is attempted would inevitably have made 
it difficult for us not to feel his predica- 
ments as seriously as he does himself, and 
that would have been an error; it is not 
the least happy of Fielding’s inventions, 
for example, that he repeatedly depicts 
Tom, especially when he is talking to 
Sophia or thinking about her, in terms of 
the clichés of heroic romance. There re- 
mains Allworthy, and concerning him the 
chief doubt arises from a consideration of 
the important part he is given, along with 
Sophia, in the definition of Tom’s final 
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good fortune. For the purposes of the 
comic complication it is sufficient that we 
should see him acting in the character of 
a severely just magistrate who constantly 
administers injustice through too great 
trust in his knowledge of men; it is not 
for this, however, but for his “amiability” 
that Tom loves him and cherishes his 
company in the end; yet of Allworthy’s 
actual possession of that quality we are 
given few clear signs. 

A whole essay, finally, could be written 
on the masterly way in which Fielding 
exploited the various devices implicit in 
his third-person “historical” mode of nar- 
ration in the service of his comic form. 
Broadly speaking, his problem was two- 
fold: first, to establish and maintain in 
the reader a general frame of mind ap- 
propriate to the emotional quality of the 
story as a whole and, second, to make 
sure that the feelings aroused by his char- 
acters at particular moments or stages of 
the action were kept in proper alignment 
with the intended over-all effect. 

That the first problem is adequately 
solved there can be little doubt; long be- 
fore we come to the incidents in which 
Tom’s happiness is put in jeopardy by his 
own blunders and the malice of Blifil, we 
have been prepared to expect much un- 
merited calamity and distress for him, 
and at the same time to view the prospect 
without alarm. Our security would doubt- 
less have been less had not Fielding 
chosen to represent at length the events 
contained in Books I and II, with the 
vivid impressions they give of the fallibil- 
ity of Allworthy on the one hand and of 
the impotence for permanent harm of the 
elder Blifil on the other: we cannot but 
look forward to a repetition of this pat- 
tern in the later parts of the novel. This is 
less important, however, as a determinant 
of our frame of mind than the guidance 
given us by the clearly evident attitude of 
Fielding’s narrator. He is, we perceive, a 
man we can trust, who knows the whole 
story and still is not deeply concerned; 
one who understands the difference be- 
tween good men and bad and who can 
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yet speak with amused indulgence of the 
first, knowing how prone they are to 
weakness of intellect, and with urbane 
scorn, rather than indignation, of the sec- 
ond, knowing that most of them, too, are 
fools. This combination of sympathetic 
moral feeling with ironical detachment is 
bound to influence our expectations from 
the first, and to the extent that it does so, 
we tend to anticipate the coming troubles 
with no more than comic fear. 

It is when the troubles come, in Book 
V and later, that Fielding’s second prob- 
lem emerges; for, given the kinds of 
things that then happen to Tom and espe- 
cially the seriousness with which, as a 
good man, he necessarily takes them, 
there is always a danger that our original 
comic detachment may give way, tempo- 
rarily, to tragicomic feelings of fear, pity, 
and indignation. That this seldom hap- 
pens is another sign of how successfully, 
in Tom Jones, the handling of the parts is 
kept consonant with the formal demands 
of the whole. It is a question primarily of 
maximizing the general comic expecta- 
tions of the reader by minimizing the pos- 
sible noncomic elements in his inferences 
about particular situations; and the de- 
vices which Fielding uses for the purpose 
are of several kinds. Sometimes the result 
is achieved by preventing our attention 
from concentrating long or closely on 
potential causes of distress for Tom; it is 
notable, for example, that we are given 
no representation of Bilifil scheming 
Tom’s ruin before his speech to Allworthy 
in Book VI, chapter xi, and that from this 
point until Book XVI Blifil and his inten- 
tions are not again brought to the fore. 
Sometimes the device consists in slurring 
over a painful scene by generalized nar- 
ration and then quickly diverting us to 
an obviously comic sequence in another 
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line of action: this is what Fielding does, 
to excellent effect, with the incident of 
Tom’s condemnation and banishment; we 
should feel much more keenly for him if, 
in the first place, we were allowed to hear 
more of his talk with Allworthy and, in 
the second place, were not plunged so 
soon after into the ridiculous quarrels of 
the Westerns. Or, again, the expedient 
may take the simple form of a refusal by 
the narrator to describe feelings of Tom 
which, if they were represented directly 
and at length, might easily excite a non- 
comic response; as in the accounts of his 
“madness” at Upton after he finds So- 
phia’s muff and of the torments he en- 
dures (“such that even Thwackum would 
almost have pitied him”) when her mes- 
sage of dismissal comes to him in prison. 
And the same general minimizing func- 
tion is also served by the two episodes in 
the middle part of the novel which have 
occasioned so much discussion among 
Fielding’s critics. Both the story told to 
Tom by the Man of the Hill and that re- 
counted to Sophia by Mrs. Fitzpatrick 
have plainly the character of elaborate 
negative analogies to the moral states of 
the listeners, from which it is possible for 
the reader to infer, on the eve of the most 
distressing part of the complication for 
the hero and heroine, that nothing that 
may happen to them will be really bad. 


These are but a few of the things that 
can be said, in the light of our general hy- 
pothesis about plot, concerning the plot 
of Tom Jones and its relation to the other 
parts of the novel. They will perhaps suf- 
fice to call attention to some aspects of 
Fielding’s constructive art that have com- 
monly been left out of account, from 1749 
to the present, even by those who have 
praised it most highly. 
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he task of the contemporary Ameri- 
can educator is more than the long-as- 
sumed maintenance and acceptance of 
the democratic ideal. It is no less than a 
militant transmission of the principle of 
individual human freedom, a facing with 
students of the implications of a loss of 
political liberty. Thomas Paine’s eight- 
eenth-century cry for the preservation of 
freedom has taken on peculiar meaning 
for us in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury: “Ye that dare oppose not only the 
tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth! Every 
spot of the world is overrun with oppres- 
sion. Freedom hath been hunted around 
the globe.” These impassioned words un- 
derline the problems of learning today. 

Freedom, a key word of the Atlantic 
Charter, was set up as our primary war 
aim. Four years after the actual conflict 
we have discovered that we can ill afford 
to relax. In the minds of millions of peo- 
ple the world over, America now symbol- 
izes freedom. But freedom of the individ- 
ual presupposes the idea of moral respon- 
sibility, and the latter involves freedom 
of choice. Both are impossible unless the 
individual possesses the power to think 
and has the knowledge without which 
thought is an empty mechanism. 

Liberal education is dedicated to the 
ideals upon which democracy is based. 
With one falls the other. We can pro- 
duce a nation efficient in every phase of 
its social structure, in industry, road- 
building, air travel, air-conditioning, ath- 
letics, eugenics, even education. If mate- 
rial progress is realized, however, at the 
expense of the individual free man, we 
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have lost the very basis of democracy and 
the means to resist both subtle and ob- 
vious attacks on it as a way of life. 

A trained mind is one of the two pri- 
mary aims of liberal-arts education. To 
acquire the tools necessary for objective 
thinking, the liberal-arts college has es- 
tablished courses in logic, mathematics, 
the sciences, and linguistics. These 
courses aim to develop within the indi- 
vidual the power to reason. But reason 
arrives nowhere unless it is reinforced 
with knowledge and, above all, with “a 
foundation of enduring principles.” For 
knowledge of our civilization and of the 
foundations of democracy, the student 
must turn to history, literature, philoso- 
phy, and religion, to the fields which deal 
with fundamental principles and which 
show the attempts already made to real- 
ize the democratic ideal. Knowledge of 
our culture frees the individual from the 
present moment and gives him a sense of 
the continuity of life. A free-thinking 
person is aware of man’s rationalizations 
in politics, in religious practices, in every- 
day activities, because he has a frame of 
reference that extends temporally and 
geographically. Citizenship in a democ- 
racy imposes responsibility which neces- 
sitates possession and understanding of 
our natural, intellectual, and moral in- 
heritance. Employing reason and know!- 
edge to examine and challenge political 
principles, we may be spared the disil- 
lusionment that threatens the world. 

In theory there has always been this 
affinity between the democratic ideal and 
the goals of the liberal-arts program. In . 
practice the affinity has too often been 
broken. The curriculum has been inflated 
to the bursting point. The very aims of 
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education have been confused. The 
alarming conflict in aims has obvious 
historical sources. Darwin’s theory of 
evolution profoundly shattered belief in 
the dignity of man—the idea that man 
was created in the image of God. Marx’s 
theory of social struggle seemed to render 
meaningless the teachings of Jesus and 
purported to substantiate in the realm 
of social action Darwin’s biological theo- 
ries of struggle and survival. With the 
investigations of man’s emotional life, 
notably by Freud, the disillusionment 
was extended. Man seemed to be a mere 
organism, activated by a complex array 
of impulses and destined to an existence 
of violent struggle. This shaking-up of 
earlier beliefs ushered into the academic 
world a pragmatic orientation to life and 
reality wherein it was assumed that truth 
could be determined only by the practi- 
cal consequences of belief. Experimen- 
tation became the rage. With the po- 
tentiality of an abundance of material 
wealth, the very concept of human prog- 
ress became identified with technologi- 
cal advancement. Inevitably, the West- 
ern world assumed a predominately ma- 
terialistic outlook. 

It is not surprising that the history of 
education in the past half-century reflects 
the pragmatic-materialistic interpretation 
of life. The time-honored objectives of the 
intellect equipped with certain skills and 
the spirit immersed in fundamental prin- 
ciples were de-emphasized in favor of the 
behavioristic notion that man must be 
educated for society or the state, accord- 
ing to a norm established by statistical 
mumbo-jumbo. While educators turned 
to the newly formulated aims of “child-” 
or “student-centered curriculums” and 
the “complete personality,” they also 
shifted from theory to practice, from 
thought to action, from allegedly useless 
arts to vocational training. One result was 
the neglect, even in liberal-arts colleges 
themselves, of the study of moral and aes- 
thetic values. The most striking example 
of this in the liberal-arts college today is 
the avoidance of the subject that deals 


with premises, with the history and de- 
velopment of thought, and with the basic 
concerns of our civilization. 

Philosophy—perhaps the most impor- 
tant subject in the liberal-arts curricu- 
lum—has become a mere side show which 
is by-passed unless the student manages 
to spare two or three of his total academic 
hours. The training of the mind was once 
the primary objective of educators. Now 
the student is exposed to a battery of sub- 
jects that ostensibly develop the person- 
ality and prepare for citizenship. What 
has actually happened is that the objec- 
tive of education formerly regarded as 
paramount is now relegated to a nebu- 
lous position, to the extent, indeed, that 
philosophy and mathematics have almost 
been eliminated from many a college stu- 
dent’s course. The field of mathematics, 
under attack for several decades, has, 
since the beginning of the last war, been 
coming into its own again because it 
offers an indispensable tool—the ability 
to think in terms of abstract symbols. The 
study of philosophy is no less indispensa- 
ble, but, unfortunately, philosophy has 
not yet received the accolade that would 
restore it to its place in the college course. 

Such uninterrupted tampering with cur- 
riculums has brought about conditions 
which obscure the primary aims of edu- 
cation. A former president of Stanford 
University once said that “changing the 
curriculum is like moving a cemetery.” 
If mankind has discovered values that 
are universal and if the ability to think 
clearly and the ability to express one’s 
self clearly are primary aims in educa- 
tion, then an attempt to change a cur- 
riculum that has been set up to accom- 
plish these aims ought to be no less diffi- 
cult than to move a cemetery. But ceme- 
teries have been moved and curriculums 
changed. Although Abraham Flexner has 
recently taken a less pessimistic view of 
American education, his earlier lament is 
still valid: 


[America’s] lack of comprehension [of edu- 
cation] is indicated by the miscellaneous 
character of curricula, by its aversion to 
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discipline, by its over-emphasis on social ac- 
tivities as against intellectual effort. To be 
sure, curricula were long too barren and 
monotonous; to be sure, the school is a social 
agency; to be sure, social attitudes are pro- 
foundly significant. But, important and essen- 
tial as all these are, education has at its heart 
a tough and indispensable intellectual core. 
Losing sight of this factor, we have in Amer- 
ica heedlessly and recklessly jumbled to- 
gether in secondary schools, colleges, or uni- 
versities all sorts of persons, all sorts of ac- 
tivities, all sorts of purposes, all sorts of 
subjects.1 


The expansion of the curriculum is a 
direct outcome of the belief that the 
school and the college should prepare 
students for jobs. Indeed, schools do pre- 
pare people for jobs and for life. The first 
and most important part of the prepa- 
ration, however, is the training of the 
mind and an understanding of values. 
A good foundation in the liberal arts may 
accomplish these. After this, specializa- 
tion can effectively begin. Unfortunately, 
the confusion that has characterized our 
thinking in the past several decades has 
led to inadequate training in the basic 
subjects and to the necessity of speciali- 
zation before the primary aims are real- 
ized. Aldous Huxley once remarked that 
science combines incompetence with 
competence in a specialized field. The 
reference need not be limited to scien- 
tists. This combination of incompetence 
with competence in a small field is char- 
acteristic of our entire education. It arises 
from the dilution of the liberal arts. Vo- 
cational training has helped to displace 
the liberal arts, even though surveys indi- 
cate that a high percentage of graduates 
learn their job on the job. An education 
in the liberal arts, an education that has 
taught one to think clearly and to express 
one’s self effectively, is an invaluable 
preparation for most jobs. Doctors, law- 
yers, businessmen, and others have testi- 
fied that specialization began too early 
for them and that they have had insuf- 

1 Universities: American, English, German 


(New York: Oxford University Press, 1930), p. 
305. 
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ficient or indifferent general education. 
This, indeed, threatens to become the era 
of the culturally disinherited. 

Occasionally critics who are disillu- 
sioned with the seemingly abstract 
achievements of the liberal-arts program 
refer to Germany, a nation that once 
seemed to be distinguished in liberal-arts 
education, as an example of the ineffec- 
tiveness of this curriculum. These oppo- 
nents say that the schools did little or 
nothing to deter Germany from her in- 
famous campaign for power. It must be 
remembered, however, that the once 
proud universities of Germany began 
their deterioration long before Hitler. 

For example, the idea of research for 
its own sake, unrelated to human values, 
had become especially strong in Ger- 
many, despite Wilhelm von Humboldt’s 
early warning against the gathering of 
information per se. Teaching was often 
neglected in favor of research. In addi- 
tion, the concept of state absolutism had 
made tremendous inroads upon liberal 
education. Even Friedrich Paulsen, a 
moderate liberal, had found it possible 
to say during his early teaching career: 
“I quite agree with Hobbes: The State 
can do no wrong.” Although Paulsen 
later came to doubt the wisdom of such 
an opinion, its popularity survived and 
profoundly affected education and its 
function. 

Dazzled by the visible and, indeed, 
phenomenal strides made by the scien- 
tists, professors in the humanities quite 
understandably tried to emulate the 
methods and objectives of science. The 
universities took pride, therefore, in train- 
ing “specialists” in the humanities whose 
methods were hopefully assumed to be 
“scientific.” On the one hand, general 
hostility between scientists and philos- 
ophers in the nineteenth century led to 
the virtual isolation of science from phi- 
losophy within the university. On the 
other hand, specialists within the human- 

* Friedrich Paulsen, Autobiography, trans. 
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ities vied with one another in their imita- 
tion of the scientific method. It is no 
wonder, then, as Frederic Lilge reports 
in The Abuse of Learning, that before 
1914 Nobel Prize winner Wilhelm von 
Ostwald, professor of chemistry at Leip- 
zig, should classify education as a branch 
of technology and dismiss the humanities 
as mere papierwissenschaften.® 

The liberal arts in Germany received 
the coup de grace from Hitler. It is sig- 
nificant to remember at a time when we 
are confronted by another political men- 
ace that in Nazi Germany the schools of 
theology and the humanities, despite 
their already decayed condition, were 
further weakened and, in many instances, 
destroyed. In the first place, they did not 
contribute to efficiency in the material 
sense. Second, and more important, the 
schools of the humanities and theology 
represented the arsenal of the ideals of 
democracy and Christianity—the ideals of 
the free man. 

No one realized more clearly than Hit- 
ler that the liberal-arts schools and the 
church constituted a real threat to his 
demoniac plans. The Christian idea of 
individuality was sacrificed in Germany 
to the Fascist idea of the identity of the 
individual with society and the state. The 
efficacy of reason gave way in the Nazi 
Weltanschauung to an exaggeration of 
the value of technological research. A 
passion for ersatz, arising from a faulty 
solution to real problems, tended to turn 
Germany into a nation of mechanics; this 
passion found its culmination in ersatz 
philosophy, ersatz religion, and ersatz 
education. The Nazis attacked and ma- 
ligned reason, self-reliance, pursuit of 
truth, and interest in the arts that were 
not obviously and completely practical 
arts—anything and everything that was 
basic to democracy and freedom and to 
the liberal arts. 

The failure of German education can- 
not be lightly dismissed; there is a warn- 
ing in that all too rapid capitulation of 


3 The Abuse of Learning (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1948), p. 82. 
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the academicians. We can only agree 
with Professor Lilge that “most of the 
problems on which German higher 
education foundered remain unsolved 
throughout the Western world.”* The 
question is whether in the widespread 
fear of a current enemy, communism, 
with its apparent glorification of power, 
its suppression of liberty in thought and 
action, its faith in technical progress, we 
continue to imitate the very methods we 
fear and succumb to the idolatry of tech- 
nical advancement, or whether we re- 
assert and implement our belief in lib- 
erty, in the brotherhood of man, and in 
the dignity and sanctity of the individual. 

The primary objectives of education in 
a democracy must not be distorted. If this 
were borne in mind, there would be less 
confusion and discord in our schools and 
colleges. It would be self-evident that an 
understanding of the present does not 
imply a fundamental change in educa- 
tion. In the past several decades edu- 
cation, especially on the secondary level, 
has run the gamut of objectives, from 
technical skills in the twenties, to educa- 
tion for leisure in the thirties, to educa- 
tion for war in the forties, and now to 
education for the atomic age. One so- 
called “truth” is replaced by another and 
then another ad infinitum. The academic 
profession has been intoxicated with the 
pragmatic doctrine of change; it has in- 
dulged its desire for new educational 
aims with such abandon that today edu- 
cation is in a more confused state than it 
has been for centuries. Admittedly, some 
modifications are always desirable, par- 
ticularly in methodology, but in the 
process of change the baby has been 
thrown out with the bath. A formidable 
part of the educational world has aban- 
doned, wittingly or unwittingly, educa- 
tional values essential to a genuine de- 
mocracy. 

We need not argue the desirability of 
technological training and_ research. 
Technical skills must be taught, and these 
skills can be part of education, but they 


4 Ibid., p. v. 
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ought not to be the dominant part. If de- 
mocracy is more than mere “application 
of the scientific method to social living,” 
if it is essentially an ideology and a philo- 
sophic orientation to life, then education 
cannot be separated from the humanities, 
that is, from philosophy, history, litera- 
ture, music, and art. 

As a president of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
reminded scientists a few years ago, the 
humanities rightly claim priority on the 
universe of value or worth. They are the 
distinguishing feature of the liberal-arts 
program. Hans Zinsser, the late Harvard 
bacteriologist, realizing the necessity of 
a proper balance between the sciences 
and the humanities and envisaging a re- 
newed interest in the latter, wrote in his 
last book: 


There are growing indications that the tide 
is turning; and men in leading positions are 
beginning to realize that the backbone of in- 
tellectual training lies in liberal education and 
in the adjustment of the content of the hu- 
manities to modern conditions. In this ma- 
turing of our hard-pressed democratic civili- 
zation the classicist, the historian, the phi- 
losopher, and all those devoted disciples of 
the learning called useless in this era of na- 
tional adolescence, will come into their own 
again. And when this happens, and the mass 
of high-school and college graduates go 
back into industrial and political life in ever- 
increasing numbers as educated people, 
there may be hope of the eventual triumph 
of human civilization.® 


The high-school and the college stu- 
dent should constantly be exposed to 
ideas which give him a frame of reference 
that will enable him to make decisions. 
Schools and colleges should provide in- 
tensified opportunity for thought and dis- 
cussion. To be sure, we have not done the 
job well. The reasons for this failure are 
many. The blame rests partly with the 


5 As I Remember Him (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1940), p. 299. 
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teacher, partly with the student, and 
partly with external conditions. But we 
have not yet completely lost the oppor- 
tunity to de-emphasize nonessentials—the 
time-consuming and distracting activities 
ancillary to education—to strengthen the 
mind and the spirit, to broaden the intel- 
lectual and moral horizons of the indi- 
vidual and thereby increase freedom for 
the many. 

Those who do more than pay lip serv- 
ice to the objectives of liberal education 
should take a positive stand with respect 
to this opportunity. A redirection of col- 
lege life into its proper channels is a com- 
manding task relevant to the world situ- 
ation. Teachers and students alike can 
demonstrate their faith and interest by 
accepting the development of the intel- 
lect and the enrichment of the spirit as 
the primary objectives of college life. The 
moment is ripe for the eradication of 
confusion and aimless activity in edu- 
cation and the affirmation of an honest 
and forthright program consonant with 
the fundamental aim of learning in a de- 
mocracy—the free man. 

American educators may well help to 
decide whether this is to be a century of 
materialism and continued war or wheth- 
er it is to be a century of democratic 
peace. Thomas Jefferson's belief that “the 
last hope of human liberty in this world 
rests on us” holds a tragic pertinence after 
an interval of over a century and a half. 
For years to come, while reconstruction 
still commands the energy of millions of 
people, it will be said in most parts of the 
world—and the argument will seem con- 
vincing—that there is no time for liberal- 
arts education. American education, how- 
ever, is in a very real sense the hope of 
the world. We cannot afford again to be- 
come intellectual and moral isolationists. 
Rather, the liberal-arts curriculum must 
reaffirm a faith in the ideas of Western 
civilization. Human freedom must be em- 
phasized and defended in the classroom. 





THINKING-BY-COMMISSION 
Edward A. Tenney 


W.. is it that the report of President 
Truman’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy,' is so weak? Ever since the first 
of the six thin volumes appeared in De- 
cember, 1947, there has been a steady 
flow of articles which point out its numer- 
ous weaknesses and doubt the validity 
of some of its “findings.”* It is hard to 
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believe that a commission composed of 
outstanding civic and educational lead- 
ers would permit the publication of a re- 
port so ill-written, so self-contradictory, 
as to command the disrespect of many 
competent readers. How is it possible 
that one of our greatest contemporary 
historians and a fine writer of American 
prose, Douglas S. Freeman, should be a 
sponsor of so infelicitous a document? 
What is the process by which twenty- 
eight educated American citizens, aided 
by many national resources—bureaus, 
councils, offices of higher education— 
should labor for months and then give 
birth to what many regard as a peda- 
gogical monstrosity? 

To this question there is no single 
answer. Many factors entered into that 
which is true and excellent in the report 
and many into that which is contradic- 
tory and ill-conceived. I shall not attempt 
to unravel the various educational, social, 
and political theories and forces which 
were at work, nor try to determine what 
each member of the commission contrib- 
uted to the ultimate result, nor blame any 
one. It does, however, seem to me to be 
important to attempt to answer the ques- 
tion, “What is the chief reason for the 
rather blatant weaknesses in the Report?” 

Those who have sat on large commis- 
sions charged with the responsibility ot 
producing an answer to broad philosoph- 
ical or ethical or political or religious 
questions know the answer. The Presi- 
dent’s commission of twenty-eight did 
not do what other more successful com- 
missions have done: It did not vest in a 
gifted man the primary responsibility for 
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writing the report. When in 1776 the 
Continental Congress wanted a declara- 
tion of independence, it named a com- 
mittee of five to prepare one. Thomas 
Jefferson wrote it, Benjamin Franklin, 
John Adams, Roger Sherman, and R. R. 
Livingston criticized it, and we have it 
today—an imperishable document—com- 
posed as such documents must be com- 
posed if they are to live. Though ostensi- 
bly anonymous, everyone knew that Jef- 
ferson wrote it. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, Higher Education for American 
Democracy is completely ghost-written. 
No member of the President’s commis- 
sion has come forward to claim author- 
ship of the whole or of any significant 
section or volume. The document is ob- 
scured by the mists of anonymity. Mem- 
bers of the commission point to its de- 
merits. In a speech to the Conference on 
Higher Education, sponsored in April, 
1949, by the National Education Associ- 
ation, Ordway Tead, a member of the 
commission, acknowledged the report’s 
“numerous faults and deficiencies.” But 
no one has come forward to accept re- 
sponsibility for them, nor has any mem- 
ber outlined and explained them for pub- 
lic enlightenment. 

The chairman of a commission of twen- 
ty-eight members is in these days not in 
the position of Jefferson, who must have 
said, “I will write a declaration and you 
can improve on it.” Instead, a modern 
chairman is, as it were, a mere medi- 
ator. He attempts to bring expressed 
thoughts, speeches, and memoranda of 
the other members into focus and then 
directs an executive secretary to put 
that “focus” into words. He who has 
been chairman of even a small commit- 
tee knows how rarely the thoughts of a 
committee do focus and how often it is 
necessary to piece together a thought or 
a series of thoughts which, though ac- 
cepted by all, are satisfactory to none. 
Sentences are framed with one member 
presenting the subject, another the predi- 
cate, a third an adjective modifying the 
subject, a fourth an adverb for the verb, 
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while the fifth man gives birth to a clause 
modifying the whole. Then a secretary is 
asked to filter the grammar. The product 
is more anonymous than that of a foreign 
minister’s staff. Important ideas are emas- 
culated in the process of “thinking-by- 
commission.” In the commission report 
the thought so treated has lost its edge, 
and probably its very life. The prose is 
“pedaguese.” This is the style of the 
anonymous man, the man buried deep 
in the lowest drawer of a bureau or 
smothered beneath a mass of conflicting 
reports, opinions, and statistics. And in 
my opinion this style is the inevitable 
product of the composite thinking of any 
twenty-eight men operating as commis- 
sions normally operate. 

One glance at the first lines of the re- 
port (I, 5) serves to confirm what has 
just been said. The opening sentence— 
the sentence which should arouse our 
interest—reads: “Education is an insti- 
tution of every civilized society, but the 
purposes of education are not the same 
in all societies.” When this is reduced to 
English, it reads: “There are many kinds 
of schools throughout the world.” A more 
trivial or self-evident thought for first 
place in a report dedicated to advancing 
thinking about the problems of higher 
education in the United States could 
hardly have been found. But one can 
visualize the ghost chewing his pencil 
while hopefully awaiting the arrival of 
an idea and, when it fails to arrive, in- 
scribing some safe words like institution, 
purposes, and civilized society. 

Sentence No. 2 is what teachers of Eng- 
lish in secondary schools call a “lulu” as 
they put it before their students for re- 
writing. Popular handbooks list it under 
the heading “Fuzzy Thinking.” The sen- 
tence reads: “An educational system finds 
its guiding principles and ultimate goals 
in the aims and philosophy of the social 
order in which it functions.” For a long 
time students have been taught to avoid 
the personification of abstract terms when 
writing prose because such a practice 
often befuddles the modern reader. To 
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personify system in this context is to 
achieve this result. The logic here may 
also be described as “upside-down,” i.e., 
the cause is mistaken for the effect. Does 
the school system create society, or does 
society create the school system? In 
America the first society founded the 
first schools. Harvard College was estab- 
lished to give Massachusetts Bay Colony 
an educated clergy. There was then no 
educational system to “find” anything. 
To a ghost, life is hazy, flowing, or ecto- 
plasmic. This is the natural result of his 
situation. He cannot write his own 
thoughts, he must somehow compose the 
thoughts of others, and these come to him 
piecemeal. Consider again the two open- 
ing sentences of the report: “Education 
is an institution of every civilized society, 
but the purposes of education are not the 
same in all societies. An educational sys- 
tem finds its guiding principles and ulti- 
mate goals in the aims and philosophy of 
the social order in which it functions.” 
Note the ambiguity. Do all educational 
systems reflect the contemporary social 
scene in all countries? Must they? Should 
they? Can “ultimate goals” be set in a 
changing society? But to the ghost no 
such questions arise. He goes on to say 
in sentence 3: “The two predominant 
types of society in the world today are 
the democratic and the authoritarian, 
and the social role of education is very 
different in the two systems.” 
Thinking-by-commission produces such 
oversimplifications, such dimming of es- 
sential distinctions, such obliterating of 
fundamental differences, as to lead to 
Mr. Tead’s “numerous faults and defi- 
ciencies.” By personifying education as 
though it were an actor in a drama, play- 
ing a role, the commission ghost sees him 
only in the singular. He is or must be- 
come the savior of democracy, just as he 
is the villain of communism. If the hero 
does not conquer, tragedy ensues. And 
here is the rhetoric to frighten the villain: 


E Pluribus Unum—From many persons 
one nation, and from many peoples one 
world—indivisible, with liberty and justice for 
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all. A strong and dynamic national com- 
munity, intertwining in harmony and unity 
of purpose an infinite variety of individual 
talents and careers, and in time a strong and 
dynamic world community, embracing in 
brotherhood and mutual respect a rich and 
enriching diversity of national cultures. 
These are the twin goals which America, and 
therefore its institutions of higher education, 
must strive to attain [I, 102; italics removed]. 


Granted that a resourceful reader could 
perhaps extract from this hodgepodge 
of words, half-a-dozen ideals, sentiments, 
and beliefs with which he can agree, 
one must deplore the inadequacy of the 
writing and confusion of thought which 
characterizes this key paragraph in the 
“climactic” final chapter of the volume, 
Establishing the Goals, of the commission 
report. The goals are to be achieved in 
the following manner: 


Every resource of education must be mo- 
bilized and focused on the task of establish- 
ing in students a habit of social action en- 
lightened by insight into the responsibilities 
of citizenship at all levels—local, national, and 
international. . . . This learning cannot take 
place in institutions of higher learning that 
are operated on authoritarian principles. The 
college campus itself should be employed as 
a laboratory of the democratic way of life 
[I, 52; italics added]. 


Is it to be wondered at that the duly au- 
thorized administrators of institutions of 
higher learning have seen in these words 
a suggestion that the powers presently 
vested in trustees, presidents, deans, and 
faculties should be transferred from them 
to students? Or what? 

Another characteristic of thinking-by- 
commission is the inability to discrimi- 
nate, to organize logically, to distinguish 
matters of first importance from those of 
second, third, or fourth importance, etc. 
The process by which this inability is 
manifested is normally as follows. The 
twenty-eight members of a commission 
(not counting absences) are seated 
around a long, green, baize-covered 
table; each is supposed to represent some 
aspect of the educational system or some 
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point of view; each has a clearer view of 
one part of the educational scene than 
has any other, or some cherished belief 
that to him is most important. The ques- 
tion on the agenda for the week is: What 
are the objectives of general education? 
As the days pass and as the discussion 
goes on and on, it becomes clearer and 
clearer to the ghost that some members 
believe that emphasis should fall on con- 
temporary life, others on international re- 
lations, others on arts and sciences, others 
(alarmed at the high divorce rate ) would 
emphasize instruction in family life and 
marriage, and so on, until almost all the 
“vested interests” of higher education 
have voiced their opinions. What is the 
chairman (or ghost) to do? If he has 
an opinion of his own and selects one 
of these points of view as the most im- 
portant and if he ranks the others and 
relegates them to inferior positions, he 
offends by going beyond his powers and 
by discriminating. The only peaceful way 
out, the only way to elicit unanimity, is 
to give equal value to all. The democratic 
principle of equality is thereby upheld. 

Such a process would appear to have 
gone on with this commission, if one may 
judge by the result. Plurality of aims, 
objectives, results, purposes, basic out- 
comes, are all that can be given by a 
commission operating under these con- 
ditions. The result at times resembles the 
pattern made by a shotgun—numerous 
hits but no bull’s-eye. One would sup- 
pose that, according to the known laws 
of logic, any given type of education 
would aim at one result, one “basic out- 
come,” to use the ghost’s term. The re- 
port lists eleven “basic outcomes’ —all 
equally valid, equally important, equally 
unco-ordinated. The eleven results of ex- 
posure to the new educational system 
that must be shaped if we are to survive 
and that all students will have when they 
graduate (if they are basic, students can- 
not be graduated without them) are as 
follows: 


1. The student will “develop for the reg- 
ulation of [his] personal and civic life a code 
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of behavior based on ethical principles con- 
sistent with democratic ideals” (I, 50). 

2. He will “participate actively as an in- 
formed and responsible citizen in solving the 
social, economic and political problems of 
[his] community, State, and Nation” (I, 51). 

3. He will “recognize the interdependence 
of the different peoples of the world and [his] 
personal responsibility for fostering interna- 
tional understanding and peace” (I, 51). 

4. He will “understand the common phe- 
nomena of [his] physical environment, apply 
habits of scientific thought to both personal 
and civic problems, and appreciate the im- 
plications of scientific discoveries for human 
welfare” (I, 52). 

5. He will “understand the ideas of others 
and express [his] own effectively” (I, 52). 

6. He will “attain a satisfactory emotional 
and social adjustment” (I, 53). 

7. He will “maintain and improve his own 
health and cooperate actively and intelligent- 
ly in solving community health problems” 
(I, 54). 

8. He will “understand and enjoy litera- 
ture, art, music, and other cultural activities 
as expressions of personal and social experi- 
ence and will participate to some extent in 
some form of creative activity” (I, 54). 

9. He will “acquire the knowledge and 
attitudes basic to a satisfactory family life” 
(I, 56). 

10. He will “choose a socially useful and 
personally satisfying vocation that will per- 
mit [him] to use to the full his particular in- 
terests and abilities” (I, 56). 

11. He will “acquire and use the skills and 
habits involved in critical and constructive 
thinking” (I, 57). 


As Chancellor Hutchins has put it: 


The picture is one of the student coming 
to the college absolutely naked, with no past, 
no parents, no church, even without any 
Boy Scouts, being carefully swathed in layers 
of courses and sent out into the world, ready 
to cope with any economic, political, domes- 
tic, social, or meteorological vicissitudes. I 
say it cannot be done; and I say that, if it is 
attempted, the educational system will fail 
in the attempt, and, what is more important, 
it will fail in its proper task. 


3 Hutchins, op. cit., p. 116. 
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A rhetorical question occurs to me: 
Did the commission test themselves to 
see whether they could meet these eleven 
“basic outcomes”? And yet, I suppose, 
institutions and groups are supposed to 
“act” on this list. Right now the Coopera- 
tive Study in Evaluation of General Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation is circulating a questionnaire to a 
group of colleges and universities asking 
them to check each of three questions in 
front of the eleven “outcomes” as part of 
a serious evaluation project. The ques- 
tions are: (1) “Is it an objective of your 
general education program?” (2) “Is it 
an important objective (or unimportant 
or a by-product)?” (3) “Are you doing 
well in evaluating achievement of this 
objective?” Any smart college student 
could point out the fatuity of trying to 
aim in eleven directions simultaneously, 
and any practicing classroom teacher 
could demonstrate the impracticability 
of pursuing this multiplicity of ends. 

In setting up these eleven “basic out- 
comes” as the elementary results of the 
special type of socialized general edu- 
cation which the Commission envisions, 
the ghost did what other ghosts of other 
commissions have so frequently done— 
put down the lowest common denomi- 
nator of the thoughts of the miscellany 
of interests represented on the commis- 
sion. It was not his business to think pre- 
cisely; he merely tabulated. “His not to 
reason why; his but to write and die.” 
In consequence, he gives to the practical 
educator no curriculum; he makes no dis- 
tinction among these “basic outcomes”; 
and yet he is not in the least blameworthy 
because this vagueness is the natural re- 
sult of this method of trying to think. 
When one considers its inherent and 
necessary weakness, one marvels that its 


“numerous faults and deficiencies” are 
so few. 

I have not praised the commission’s 
lofty aims, high ideals, and laudable in- 
tentions because these have often been 
obscured and sometimes vitiated by the 
handicaps imposed by the method em- 
ployed. It is the widespread use of this 
gross procedure for the alleged solution 
of each and every kind of problem, re- 
gardless of its delicacy, that seems to me 
to represent a dangerous and evil tend- 
ency in our modern life. The thinker has 
ceased to be a person; he has become, 
or threatens to become, a commission, a 
board, a committee, a platform. 

The modern disesteem for the phrase 
“I think” and the opposite esteem for 
“we think” is worth noting. The tendency 
to consider a report of a commission of 
twenty-eight as at least twenty-eight 
times as authoritative as a report of one 
person is symbolical of the modern ado- 
ration of numbers. Today the quantity 
of conferences, commissions, committees, 
conventions—each studying, judging, 
passing resolutions, issuing reports, tabu- 
lating results, consulting tendencies, all 
by group action with the concomitant 
collective “we”—is quite in keeping with 
the decline of the notion of the impor- 
tance of listening intently to the voice of 
a great leader and in keeping with the 
rise of faith in the judgment of groups. 
When these modes of determining truth 
are employed in such lofty regions of 
human endeavor as the arts and sci- 
ences, religion and education, the ulti- 
mate product is sure to be akin to that 
in Russia, where commissions establish 
the truths of music, drama, history, and 
biology. The more this method is used to 
determine the highest truths, the murkier 
these truths will become. 





THE HUMANIST SHOULD LOOK TO THE LAW 
Norman J. DeWitt 


M. REMARKS here are related to the 
essential premise of classical humanism 
and the Western tradition: the premise 
that man is a rational being. This premise 
places the teacher of the humanities in a 
rather difficult position, because if he acts 
simply as a reporter of the tradition or if 
he merely ascertains and presents factual 
data in an objective way, he is nothing 
more than a reporter—or, in academic 
terms, a positivist. And if he presents the 
material with sentimentalism added, if 
he feels for all mankind, he is behaving 
also as a humanitarian. If he adds emo- 
tionalism, a note of ecstasy, and uses a 
“Gee whizz” approach, he is behaving 
also as a romanticist. These things he may 
do rightfully, within limits; but if he is to 
be a humanist, too, he must also contrive 
to behave as Man Thinking, using logic 
and solving basic problems, which, in 
turn, suggests that the humanist must 
also be a pragmatist and a skeptic (but 
never, under any conditions, a cynic). It 
is surely part of the ancient wisdom of 
the race that problem comes before so- 
lution and doubt before the formulation 
of problem. Like Descartes, the humanist 
must therefore doubt everything; which, 
in turn, suggests a warning that it may 
be dangerous to assume that the wisdom 
of Western civilization consists only of 
problem-solutions, the end-products of 
thought. One essential component of the 
Western tradition of wisdom is a pre- 
scription for the conditions or process 
within which wisdom may be exercised 
and problems solved. To this prescrip- 
tion I shall return before I am done. 





Mr. DeWitt is Chairman of the Department of 
Classical Languages in the University of Minne- 
sota and Editor of the Classical Journal. 


I 


I take it to be the obligation of any 
presumed humanist, attempting as am- 
bitious a project as my topic implies, to 
state clearly at the outset what his ap- 
proach is, what his logic may be, what 
his weapons are. First I invite you to re- 
call some things about Euclidean geome- 
try. It is still one of the neatest logical 
structures created by man; and it pro- 
vides us with a certain kind of truth. In a 
large part of ancient philosophy, geome- 
try is an implicit dominant ontology; that 
is, to many intellectuals it represented 
things as they are, it provided a portrait 
of reality and truth. And, while it un- 
questionably represented truth in a cer- 
tain sense, it had its theoretical and prag- 
matic limitations. It could not deal with 
problems, or even the fact, of motion. 
One of the axioms from which it pro- 
ceeded was a concept of infinite divisi- 
bility; and for that reason geometry could 
not entertain the possibility of Democri- 
tean physics, which required finite divisi- 
bility in the atomic system. Consequently, 
the issue presented itself to many intel- 
lectuals in the form of an absolute choice, 
either-or. The metaphysical tradition 
chose to retain Euclidean geometry as an 
implicit dominant ontology; and it may 
be a little disturbing to recall that the 
conflict with the Epicureans, who fol- 
lowed Democritus, occasionally reached 
the point of personal violence. We know 
today that Euclidean geometry presents 
a kind of truth, but only on the basis of 
certain axioms, a certain arbitrary con- 
cept of a straight line, a point, and a cer- 
tain kind of space. There are today other 
systems, other concepts of space, other 
geometries, which also present truths 
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valid in situations which the Euclidean 
axiom-system cannot entertain. 

On the basis of this analogy, which 
amounts to a warning from the past that 
we are under no obligation to accept as 
ultimately valid any implicit ontology as 
the basis of an axiom-system, let us then 
examine our own system with particular 
reference to the humanities. This exami- 
nation may raise the interesting possi- 
bility that, like Euclidean geometry, our 
axiom-system is valid only in certain situ- 
ations and that its applications may reach 
a point of diminishing returns. Perhaps 
we may best accomplish our objectives 
by fetching a compass about, in the bib- 
lical manner, through certain general as- 
pects of our axiom-system, with an exami- 
nation of some of the problems raised 
along the way. 


Il 


We may begin with the reminder that, 
as heirs of the nineteenth century, the 
institutions that we serve and the atti- 
tudes that we honor either passed 
through, or had their origin in, that cen- 
tury. We do not need, of course, to be 
reminded that the nineteenth century 
was an era of great pragmatic triumphs. 
It is entirely understandable that these 
triumphs should have led to an amazing 
confidence in science—taking science in 
its broadest sense—and in research. So 
impressive were the genuine advances of 
organized knowledge that scientists and 
researchers in almost every field aban- 
doned the caution that science imposes 
in its doctrines; they were led to the 
essentially romantic delusion that they 
had grasped, or were about to grasp, 
reality or truth about things in the field 
in which they were working. Even the 
homeliest truth, pursued, had about it a 
Platonic beauty. It is a surprising and 
sobering study, this now remote optimism 
and romantic fervor of the scientist and 
scholar in the nineteenth century. We 
cannot imagine, much less recapture, the 
missionary zeal which accompanied the 
establishment of the graduate-school sys- 


tem in this country in the 1880's and 
1890’s when the first American Ph.D.’s 
were returning from German universities. 

We are less optimistic now. The great 
nineteenth-century dream of inevitable 
progress, with the ideal state quite plaus- 
ibly around the corner, came to an end 
for Americans on a November day in 
1929. On the intellectual front, in field 
after field, the end of the dream of attain- 
ment was less abrupt but equally signifi- 
cant. It may well be that at the moment 
when confidence in final reality as the 
imminent result of scientific research was 
at its height, the event occurred which 
history may note as dramatically symbol- 
izing the end of an intellectual era. 
(Whether it may also be the beginning 
of an era is a matter lying perhaps within 
the competence of the present genera- 
tion.) In the 1880’s there had been a few 
cracks in the foundation, but they went 
unnoticed. Classical physicists believed 
that the returns were almost all in: about 
all that remained was to measure every 
physical magnitude to the next decimal 
place. The structure began its now visible 
collapse on a November afternoon in 
1895 in Wiirzburg, Germany, when a 
piece of barium-platino-cyanide paper 
on the workbench of Wilhelm Roentgen 
gave off a peculiar luminosity. 

We have not yet assessed the meaning 
to us in the humanities of the complex 
chain of laboratory events that had their 
origin with the discovery of X-rays and 
led us to a philosophy of indeterminacy 
and complementarity on the ultimate 
fronts to which concepts of reality, in the 
Western tradition, have thus far been re- 
lated. We have not yet observed clearly 
that many of the institutions and the atti- 
tudes which we are serving and perpetu- 
ating in our subject-matter fields are still 
basically those laid down in Europe, 
most notably Germany, under the influ- 
ence of nineteenth-century attitudes and 
methods. In each specialized subject field, 
the student is still being given to under- 
stand, or allowed to infer, that he is learn- 
ing the facts, the truth, the reality about 
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something. Or, to use my earlier phrase, 
he still has the illusion that he or, rather, 
his teachers have grasped, or are about 
to grasp, the actual nature or reality of 
something. We may add that the more 
recently organized or defined fields, 
whose origins lie toward the end of the 
nineteenth century and which have 
gained full recognition in the twentieth 
century, are precisely those fields in 
which the belief as to the actual or im- 
minent grasp of truth and reality still per- 
sists most stubbornly—and most danger- 
ously. 

Today there is, of course, a certain 
amount of unrest, more intuitive than 
analytical, a certain conviction of sin, 
abroad in American education. There is 
a feeling, perhaps, that pragmatic vic- 
tories have been moral and spiritual de- 
feats. For salvation on the pragmatic 
level, many are looking to the social sci- 
ences; and on the moral and spiritual 
level, to the humanities. What we have 
not observed is that both the social sci- 
ences and the humanities as we know 
them are also products of the nineteenth 
century in their attitudes and their ap- 
proaches to their materials, and for that 
reason it is possible that we may not find 
in them that which we seek. It may be 
that we are trying to cure a disease by 
aggravating the same disease. The term 
“social science” itself implies the perpetu- 
ation of the nineteenth-century fallacy; 
and, while the humanities bear an ancient 
and honored title, the hard central core 
of the logos and the law of nature and 
of the rationality of man which inhered 
in the older humanism was displaced in 
the nineteenth century by the feelings of 
romanticism, primitivism, sentimentalism, 
and humanitarianism. 


Ill 


The displacement of the older tradition 
in the humanities finds interesting docu- 
mentation in the history of the “classics” 
—the literary materials within the compe- 
tence of the present-day department of 
classics, which are also basic materials in 
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the “humanities.” In the older dispensa- 
tion, well into the nineteenth century, 
the dominant authors were Cicero and 
Vergil, with emphasis upon law, politics, 
rhetoric, and the lessons of duty and re- 
sponsibility implicit in both authors. It is 
little noted today, for example, that, by 
providing political theory for classical re- 
publicans in England and France, Cicero 
was almost, by proxy, one of the founders 
of the American republic and molders of 
the British constitution. 

Within the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, there came into full development a 
shift in public interest in the classics from 
Latin to Greek, from Cicero and Vergil to 
Plato and Homer. The shift to Homer 
cannot be dissociated from eighteenth- 
century interest in the primitive; in this 
connection Mme Dacier’s controversies 
with De la Motte and others are sig- 
nificant, following the publication of her 
translation of the Iliad in 1699 and the 
Odyssey in 1708. The relationship be- 
tween Platonism and the Romantics is 
well known. In this context there came 
into being the cult of Hellenism and the 
“Greek point of view,” reverence for the 
race that saw things steadily and saw 
them whole, that devoted itself to the 
true, the beautiful, and the good. (This 
cultural monism still plays a prominent 
part in our thinking about the classics 
and the humanities. ) In this context, too, 
came the apotheosis of the creative artist, 
a preoccupation with aesthetics and the 
tradition of the sublime. The lawgiver 
and legislator who loom so large in Greek 
and Roman thought were forgotten; the 
themes of Stoic natural law and duty 
were abandoned for the mathematico- 
aesthetic figurology of Plato. 

In contrast to the romanticism of its 
public appeals, the department of classics 
in its private pursuits and in the class- 
room tended toward positivism and the 
related attitudes of humanitarianism. 
Two fields of study in the nineteenth cen- 
tury were largely instrumental in estab- 
lishing this tradition. One was that of 
German documentary historical study, 
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best represented by Ranke in modern his- 
tory, the avowed objective being to de- 
termine wie es eigentlich war—‘how it 
really was.” A century ago in the study of 
ancient history, this objective was, in fact, 
justifying itself in the astounding accom- 
plishments of such historians as Momm- 
sen and, before him, Niebuhr. The second 
field was that of comparative philology, 
which had brought about the even more 
astounding revelation of the relation- 
ship of the Indo-European languages 
through the establishment of laws of 
sound-changes which, from a historical 
point of view, produced predictable re- 
sults. Here again faith in science and re- 
search was understandable, but unjusti- 
fied, as we now know with the wisdom 
of hindsight. Both fields reached and 
passed the point of diminishing returns. 
We do not now feel that any amount of 
research and documentation will tell us 
precisely wie es eigentlich war; and the 
hope of philologists that their science 
would some day reveal the Ursprach, the 
language of Adam, was shattered as the 
possibility of multiple origins in lan- 
guage, as in other aspects of cultural de- 
velopment, came to be realized. As the 
increment produced by scientific meth- 
ods diminished, the subsidiary implica- 
tions of “positivism” necessarily devel- 
oped. One implication is that popularly 
accepted today: emphasis upon the mi- 
nutiae of research, insistence upon the in- 
trinsic value of the isolated verifiable 
truth, “footnote scholarship.” The second 
implication is related more directly to 
Comte’s religion of humanity; and it is 
necessarily sentimental and humanitarian 
in the classics as in the social sciences. It 
solves the problem of how to justify the 
intrinsic value of the isolated fact or the 
minute, even infinitesimal, “contribution 
to organized knowledge.” It is summed 
up in the famous phrase from the Self- 
Tormenter of Terence: Homo sum: hu- 
mani nil a me alienum puto. This may be 
legitimately translated “I am a man; and 
I consider nothing related to man outside 
my range of interest.” Although disclaim- 
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ing sentimentality himself, George Col- 
man the Elder translated it differently in 
the mid-eighteenth century; and the pub- 
lic acclaim with which it was greeted 
forecast the sentimental era on the 
English stage: “I am a man and feel for 
all mankind.” There is a monstrous irony 
in the wide acceptance of these humani- 
tarian sentiments, because in the original 
context Chremes, the speaker, is mildl 
reproved for being a busybody. The fa- 
mous Homo sum is his attempt at self- 
justification. 


IV 


I am aware that in the preceding sketch 
I have presented a more extensive thesis 
than I can document or fully establish at 
this time; and I hope that I may be 
allowed to leave it in the form of a dan- 
gling hypothesis still reserved for study 
and documentation. I have introduced it 
abruptly by way of groundwork for the 
analysis of an immediate pragmatic prob- 
lem in education. All of us who have par- 
ticipated in round tables, panels, and 
other woodwork associated with educa- 
tion and discussions of the curriculum are 
familiar with the tripartite division of 
subject-matter fields into science (both 
physical and biological), the social sci- 
ences, and the humanities. I suppose, too, 
that most of us who have had this experi- 
ence have noted that there are at least 
two major departments that do not fit 
into this seemingly neat system of classi- 
fication. 

One of these elusive fields is mathe- 
matics. Mathematics remains mathe- 
matics. You cannot give a general course 
in plane or solid geometry; if you do not 
teach geometry pretty much as Euclid 
organized it, it is not mathematics. The 
student has to do geometry; there is no 
use talking about it. Sometimes mathe- 
matics is regarded tentatively as a logical 
discipline, which it is; and sometimes it 
is treated apologetically as the equivalent 
of a natural science—that is, as a portrayal 
of ultimate reality—which it has not been 
for a long time. 
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The second awkward department is 
psychology. It is perhaps worth noting 
that psychologists have had very little to 
do with general education programs, al- 
though perhaps for precisely opposite 
reasons from the mathematicians. Psy- 
chology may be a natural science when 
the emphasis is physiological and a social 
science with other emphases, and it may 
even maintain a certain tenuous relation- 
ship with the humanities if it has strayed 
not too far from its mother-department, 
philosophy and ethics. 

I should like to suggest that these and 
other curious problems in curricular clas- 
sification are not merely interesting; they 
are symptoms of a very dangerous situ- 
ation. And they raise the possibility that 
we have not explored the logic of classi- 
fication as carefully as we might have. 

Classification is a form of logic that has 
received rather scant attention in our or- 
dinary scheme of education, but it is actu- 
ally one of the most powerful tools that 
man has developed for getting a certain 
kind of knowledge or control over the 
things that surround him in this world. 
One of the principles of this system of 
control is that we require the observance 
of certain characteristics of things in rela- 
tion to the object or purpose of classifica- 
tion. And we shall find that, if a system 
of classification is to be more than super- 
ficial, we usually have to deal sooner or 
later with function. We need to know 
what a system is for and what each thing 
in the system is for; that is, what a thing 
does or is doing when it is operating as a 
thing in its own class in accordance with 
its essential nature or function. 


V 


In reviewing our curriculum system of 
classification, therefore, let us ask wheth- 
er we have explored the actual function 
or essential nature of the fields of educa- 
tion, or of education itself, for that mat- 
ter. At this point I am obliged to put for- 
ward an axiom for the sake of a structure. 
I am going to say that the essential aim or 
function of education is not with the emo- 


tional comfort or aesthetic gratification 
of the individual student or, ultimately, 
his occupational success or prosperity. 
Our business is not with how or what he 
feels but whether he thinks. We have to 
deal with a totality that involves the emo- 
tional well-being of man, but we must at 
all times be wary of Man Feeling when 
the primary concern is with Man Think- 
ing. The higher aim, as in the older hu- 
manism, is in the realm of concepts and 
ideas. I hasten to add: not with ideas in 
the mathematico-aesthetic or Platonic 
sense which were so recently emergent 
from the Stone Age, but rather in the 
sense in which Vaihinger warns us that 
the “object of the world of ideas is not 
the portrayal of reality, but rather to pro- 
vide us with an instrument for finding our 
way about in this world.” That, let us say, 
is the ultimate aim of the higher educa- 
tion, to discover and explore the instru- 
ments that will enable our students to 
find their way about in this world. The 
factual data in every field raise problems 
and value-judgments; the ultimate goal 
of organized learning as a totality is to 
bring about a satisfactory relationship 
between Homo sapiens and the data pre- 
sented by observation or research: to 
solve problems. 

I do not imagine that anyone will se- 
riously disagree with the preceding re- 
mark; it rises very little above the level of 
the commonplace. But it is precisely at 
this point that I believe that new ground 
needs to be broken. We have not thus far 
seriously examined the techniques of 
problem-solving. The traditional ap- 
proach, in so far as there is an approach, 
tends toward the examination of the 
structure or method of thought. The most 
ancient investigation of problem-solving 
is that of formal Aristotelian logic—basic- 
ally the syllogism; more currently, in gen- 
eral education, courses in intellectual 
methods have been introduced. We hope- 
fully propose, in many fields, to teach 
students to think, as earlier thinkers have 
thought in those fields. I am not sure that 
these courses are as important as they 
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seem, for the reason that they involve an 
incomplete understanding of the circum- 
stances under which men think. For 
example, until recently, it was widely be- 
lieved that the great technique of modern 
times was the experimental method in 
science, which was held to be that one 
point wherein we moderns intellectually 
excelled the ancients. But the history of 
science itself should warn us to be very 
cautious because, as it happens, the doc- 
trine of modern science, including the 
experimental method, was affirmed and 
practiced in ancient times by medical and 
physical scientists. That the doctrine and 
the method did not gain popular accept- 
ance or general application and were not 
widely exploited by pursuers of nature- 
knowledge themselves takes us into an 
area of investigation beyond our scope 
here: the conditions under which man’s 
characteristic intellectual procedures 
may develop into an accepted system or 
discipline. That is, we need to study the 
conditions of problem-definition. Within 
the context of problem-definition, we 
need also to study the conditions of prob- 
lem-solution, i.e., the relationship be- 
tween the data of the problem and the 
person who is going to solve the prob- 
lem. In this latter context, then, that of 
the conditions of problem-solution, let 
us explore the possibility of establishing 
classes of problems. 


VI 


If we look back at the history of West- 
ern thought, we find that the problems 
which first confirmed man’s faith in his 
essential rationality were those of mathe- 
matics, plane and solid geometry. They 
still give us a good point of departure. It 
is only man thus far who has proved that 
the square of the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides, regardless 
of whatever vague intimations of intelli- 
gence and reason psychologists have dis- 
covered in rats and earthworms. Suppose 
we let the matter of reason go at that. 
Now, if we examine problems in geom- 


etry and keep in mind Aristotle’s assur- 
ance that it is also a characteristic of 
Homo sapiens to see forms and classes in 
things, we shall find that there is some- 
thing special about mathematical prob- 
lems. When a high-school student or col- 
lege Freshman sits down at his desk to 
solve a problem in geometry, all the data 
necessary for the solution of the problem 
are presented to him; they are all in the 
book. And the experience, the attitudes, 
the personality of the problem-solver can- 
not affect the answer; it may only affect 
the possibility of his getting or not getting 
the answer later or sooner. Moreover, the 
process of problem-solving in mathe- 
matics involves an isolated relationship 
between the problem-solver and the data 
of the problem. And, what is most impor- 
tant, the problem-solver is not one of the 
data in the problem. 

But there are other problems in which 
the conditions of solution are different. In 
these other problems the conditions of 
solution do not involve an isolated rela- 
tionship between the problem-solver and 
the data of the problem. An intelligent 
Chinese may, for example, very quickly 
be taught—just as quickly as Western 
man—to solve problems in plane geom- 
etry; but if we ask him to analyze or criti- 
cize a painting, his value-judgment, his 
answer to the set problem, will be differ- 
ent from that of a Westerner because the 
Chinese do not see nature, do not paint or 
see paintings as Europeans do. In other 
words, the fact that the observer or prob- 
lem-solver is a Chinese will affect the 
answer; and here we surely have an 
example of a problem in which the prob- 
lem-solver is actually one of the data in 
the problem because the solver himself 
affects or determines the answer. We are 
confronted, therefore, with the possibility 
that problems are divided into two main 
classes: those in which there is an iso- 
lated relationship between the data of 
the problem and the problem-solver and 
in which the problem-solver is not one of 
the data; and a second class of those 
problems in which there cannot be an 
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isolated relationship and in which the 
problem-solver is himself one of the data 
involved in the solution of the problem. 

Now to return again to the nineteenth 
century. The pragmatic triumphs of sci- 
ence, we have seen, led to certain delu- 
sions. These delusions, I am suggesting, 
may lie in a failure to understand that 
there are two classes of problems. The 
great pragmatic or applicable successes 
have lain in problems of the isolated or 
mathematical type. But it is in solving the 
problems in which the observer is also 
one of the data that we have met with 
very limited success; and it is in dealing 
with these problems that progress may 
lie, if there is to be a new era. Here again 
we must be very cautious—cautious al- 
most, but let us hope not quite, to the 
point of pessimism. We do not yet have 
the means of acquiring or controlling all 
the data for the solution of nonmathe- 
matical problems; and there is very great 
danger in assuming that we have. The 
danger, I think, lies in two directions. In 
public or social problems the problem- 
solver who assumes that he can reach a 
solution as though he were an isolated in- 
dividual and as though the conditions 
were mathematical, with all the necessary 
data under control, is almost certain to 
get the wrong answer; and if his answer 
is confirmed by events, we must give 
credit to luck rather than to logic. He 
raises the specter of the expert, the person 
in authority who knows all the answers 
because he—and we—assume that he con- 
trols all the data. In education the teacher 
who assumes, or allows the assumption, 
that he is teaching the facts or the truth 
in nonmathematical problem areas is go- 
ing beyond his competence. In the area 
of nonmathematical problems there is the 
related danger of romanticism. In our 
axiom-system a romanticist may be de- 
fined as a person who sets up an isolated 
relationship between himself and the ob- 
served data and then resolves the rela- 
tionship sentimentally or emotionally 
rather than logically—-what has been 
called, in connection with political ro- 


manticism, “the appeal to the sentimental 
intimacy of the isolated individual.” In- 
deed, in this axiom-system we may view 
the nineteenth century in terms of a high- 
er romanticism, which has given us the 
concept of the individual in supreme iso- 
lation: the free soul in the person of the 
scholar or the scientist, isolated in pur- 
suit of truth; the artist—the free soul su- 
preme—isolated in pursuit of beauty; the 
critic, isolated in pursuit of values; the 
entrepreneur, isolated by Adam Smith in 
pursuit of profits. And, finally, in edu- 
cation the sentimental concept of the iso- 
lated child. 


vil 


Here, then, our proposed compass has 
been fetched about. In a review of what 
amounts to the folklore of higher educa- 
tion, we have come to a key concept in 
our implicit dominant ontology: the su- 
premacy of the isolated individual or free 
soul. We know something of his ancestry 
in the context of problem-solving. F. S. C. 
Northrop, in his The Meeting of East and 
West, shows how Locke’s concept of the 
isolated political individual stems from 
the conditions of problem-solution posed 
by Newton’s mathematics and physics, in 
which the observer is required to be an 
isolated “mental substance.” The Lock- 
ean political concept, of course, was fed 
directly into American culture through 
eighteenth-century thought, of which the 
Declaration of Independence is repre- 
sentative; and in philosophy the mathe- 
matical conditions of observation were 
furthered and explored by German ideal- 
ists, whose influence on the folklore of the 
graduate school cannot be ignored. To- 
gether, the intellectual concept and the 
popular concept of the free soul, high- 
ly sentimentalized—like Philip Wylie’s 
“Mom’—are a distinguishing mark of our 
culture. But it is surely obvious that there 
are many situations—and education is 
certainly one of them—in which the free 
soul is merely irresponsible, and even 
dangerous. Consequently, the interesting 
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possibility is raised that one of our major 
problems is to determine when and in 
what problem-situations the same ob- 
server or problem-solver may or may not 
be isolated—when he is an island and 
when he is part of the main—parallel to 
the problem that the physicist faces in 
dealing with light as a stream of particles 
or as a series of wave motions: the prob- 
lem of complementarity. Or to put it 
another way: man both is and is not an 
individual; and this is a law, not of iden- 
tity or lack of it, but of complementarity. 
(Consequently, the humanities and the 
social sciences, if they deal respectively 
with man as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of the group, are essential and com- 
plementary to one another.) 

The principle of complementarity pre- 
sents us with certain specific problems in 
the humanities, to which I referred briefly 
in my opening remarks. If we present our 
materials purely in terms of the isolated 
individual, with attention only to indi- 
viduals and their problem-solutions inde- 
pendent of the cultural matrix in which 
they lived and the conditions under 
which they solved their problems, and if 
we establish an isolated relationship be- 
tween our students and the objects of 
study independent of the cultural matrix 
in which they live and the conditions un- 
der which they are likely to solve their 
problems, then it is questionable whether 
we are actually doing anything that is 
related to the essential nature of the hu- 
manities; we are rather likely to be carry- 
ing on the nineteenth-century attitudes 
of Man Feeling rather than Man Think- 
ing. Or, to use a term of Ralph Turner's, 
we may be encouraging mere decorative 
learning. In self-examination, then, let us 
ask: Do the humanities represent a disci- 
pline like mathematics, or are they mere- 
ly a subject-matter field, related to homo 
as psychology is related to psyche? Do 
the humanities have logic, organization, 
and method, or are they merely an an- 
thology? 


VIII 


Thus far I have been proposing to de- 
fine a problem and to establish the need 
for a solution. Since those who raise prob- 
lems have an obligation at least to con- 
tribute to the solution, I venture to make 
the following suggestion: One of the ac- 
complishments of the higher romanticism 
in its devotion to the free soul was quite 
naturally to censor out of the humanistic 
tradition all that had to do with law and 
the legal process, whereas, as we have 
seen, law in its widest sense of man’s and 
society's self-imposed restraints was an 
important component of the older hu- 
manistic tradition. Perhaps, then, we 
should look again in the direction of the 
law. 

First of all, it is worth recalling that the 
liberal arts and general education are his- 
torically related to the law and the legal 
process in an additional curious way. No 
figure looms larger in the history of lib- 
eral education than Cicero. The very 
terms humanitas, litterae humaniores, 
artes liberales, stem from him. His per- 
sonality and his writings, variously inter- 
preted, emphasized, and selected, have 
been a dominant part of the Western tra- 
dition of education from his own time al- 
most to our own. We know who Cicero 
was, but what he was is not so well un- 
derstood. He has suffered badly in recent 
years at the hands of those who have 
assumed that he was a statesman, a crea- 
tive artist, or a New Dealer—and hence 
have found him wanting because he was 
none of these. He was actually, by reduc- 
tion to the unique, a trial lawyer, possibly 
the greatest in the history of the legal 
process. In this one field danen he was 
a brilliant and acknowledged success in 
his own time; the peculiar relationship 
between the bar and Roman political lite 
in general forced him into other fields, 
where his peculiar genius was a liability. 
But what we need to remember is that 
the education which he describes in his 
own writings—his own education, theo- 
rized into the context of an idealized free 
republic—became the basic theory of lib- 
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eral education, later given classroom ap- 
plication by Quintilian with only minor 
modifications. This is to say: Liberal edu- 
cation has its historical origin in the edu- 
cation of a trial lawyer. And we should 
add: in the context of a free republic. 
(Remove this context and we have only 
decorative learning, the mere patent of 
gentility to which critics of liberal edu- 
cation have so strongly objected.) What, 
then, is the tie between liberal education 
and the training of a trial lawyer? Cicero 
himself gives the answer: because the 
legal process in which the orator oper- 
ates is the focal point at which all human 
activity ultimately is reviewed. Conse- 
quently, the orator must know the basic 
principles of all the arts and sciences, 
and, although he will not be a specialist 
in any one of them, he will understand 
and be able to explain them better than 
the specialist himself. This will be true 
of the field of law itself; if any technical 
matters arise, outside of court procedure, 
the juris consultus, the legal specialist, 
can brief the orator. 

On the basis, then, of this forgotten as- 
pect of the history of liberal education, 
perhaps a certain parallelism may be sug- 
gested between the humanities and the 
legal process as a higher court before 
which all human activity may be ulti- 
mately reviewed. (Of course, we must 
make a practical reservation: the term 
“all human activity” is theoretical; in 
practice, by the very nature of the posi- 
tion of the legal process in society, only 
the most important questions come up for 
review before the higher courts.) And, 
in point of fact, this relation between the 
major problems of humanity and the hu- 
manities themselves is implicit in a good 
deal of what humanists say about their 
materials and objectives; what we need, 
perhaps, is to sharpen our understanding 
of the law and the legal process as a pre- 


liminary to a major shift in point of view. 
We may, with Max Radin, view the hu- 
manities, like the law, as a body of major 
premises, with the reservation that we 
are talking here of premises as part of a 
structure by which independently formed 
judgments are tested, not as the initial 
stage in the process from which judg: 
ments issue.! This concept relates the 
legal process to what amounts to syllo- 
gistic reasoning in reverse. Or we may 
compare Edward H. Levi's precise analy- 
sis of the logic of stare decisis whereby 
the court compares the case in hand with 
similar cases decided in the past, in the 
course of establishing classifications but 
“changing classifications as classifications 
are made.” Radin’s and Levi's work are 
both recommended reading for human- 
ists, I should say; they help us to under- 
stand one way of dealing with the “accu- 
mulated reason of the race” or problem- 
solutions, “the end-products of thought.” 

In conclusion, perhaps I may be for- 
given for two additional observations. 
The first is that the law itself and the 
majestic tradition of jurisprudence—a 
major inheritance of the modern world 
from the pragmatic social experience ot 
ancient times—is barely recognized, if at 
all, in our systems of ordinary and gen- 
eral education. The second is that, as one 
who has had considerable traffic with the 
ancients, I tend to share the rather com- 
mon belief of classical observers that it 
was law which chiefly distinguished civi- 
lized men from barbarians. Whether the 
higher romanticism can maintain this dis- 
tinction is a question whch I now leave 
in the public domain. 

1 Max Radin, “The Search for the Major Prem- 
ise,” in Francis R. Johnson (ed.)., The Humani- 
ties Chart Their Course (Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), pp. 1-25. 

2 Edward H. Levi, An Introduction to Legal 
Reasoning (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1949). 





HIGHER EDUCATION AND A PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
Ordway Tead 


L. Is easy to get an emotional glow out 
of being told that we live in an age of 
profound transitions. Words like dilem- 
ma, crisis, challenge, revival, revolution, 
are reiterated until an anxious excitement 
pervades the air. Such verbal and intel- 
lectual shock can lead presently to fatigue 
and discouragement or to passive resig- 
nation or to genuine and eager creative 
effort. 

It is in the last mood that I venture to 
explore in this lectureship—appropriately, 
I believe, to the philosopher-scholar 
whom it honors—the philosophical ele- 
ments of higher education today. Young 
people in college should be shaping a 
personal philosophy with which to con- 
front life with increasing assurance and 
wisdom. 

Surely it needs no labored argument to 
establish the importance of every man’s 
having a coherent philosophy of life. 
Rather the need is to look at the work of 
the college today, to look at the plight of 
our generation, to look at the confusions 
in the hearts and minds of honest and 
earnest men, and to ask what the college 
can do, what indeed it has to do, if indi- 
viduals are to confront their living with 
some high sense of its worth. 

Undeniably, there are unique aspects 
in the plight of our society and of our- 
selves. And to discover that there is some 
basis for confidence in personal living 
and what that basis may be is a funda- 
mental and timely imperative. 

I shall condense into one page, how- 
ever, all that we here need by way of 
reminder as to the world’s parlous state. 


Mr. Tead is Chairman of the Board of Higher 
Education of New York City. His paper was pre- 
sented as the 1949 Aydelotte Lecture at Swarth- 
more College. 





Western civilization in general and our 
land in particular find themselves in a de- 
fensive and almost apologetic state of 
mind about the basic presuppositions of 
their way of life. There are abroad in the 
world ideologies which scoff at our kind 
of democracy, which condemn our system 
of economic enterprise as exploitative 
and selfish, which say that all religion is 
a composite of superstition, myth, and 
falsehood—an opiate of the people. Wide- 
ly divergent views of the relation of the 
individual to organized society are to be 
found; and some of the more blatant evi- 
dences of American individualism appear 
in the eyes of other nations to imply a 
virtual moral anarchy at home, of which 
international isolationism is the symbol. 

On the academic side the professional 
philosophers tend to become immersed in 
technical problems which are secondary 
to the building of a philosophy of life, 
and those of us who are nonprofessional 
and have an urge to philosophize realize 
that to see life steadily and see it whole 
might justiably require a range of special- 
ized knowledge which has become today 
impossible for any single individual to 
assimilate. 

What all this adds up to is that values, 
standards, and human purposes are, for 
many, in thorough confusion. And Amer- 
ica, looking for a world peace, seems 
more fearful than hopeful, more distrust- 
ful than affirmative. 

It can therefore hardly be said that we 
enter the second half of this difficult cen- 
tury with buoyancy, faith, enthusiastic 
confidence in our high destiny, clarion 
leadership in affirming our democratic 
way of life as the intrinsic basis for this 
world’s salvation. Yet I shall affirm that 
such a triumphant and dedicated attitude 
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is our birthright and our duty to uphold. 
I shall try to suggest how the duty of 
turning a cold war into a moral struggle 
of high zeal is at the heart of the prob- 
lem of every educated person imperious- 
ly summoned to possess a viable philos- 
ophy. I affirm that every college student 
stands in central need of laying the foun- 
dation for a life-outlook which is not 
merely wishful but which is at once ra- 
tional, scientic, dynamic, and formative. 
And, because this necessity is so urgent, 
the American colleges and universities, 
through their faculties as their spokes- 
men, can no longer be silent, neutral, un- 
committed, or ambiguous about what 
they stand for and what philosophic out- 
look they would exemplify and promul- 
gate. 

I realize the profound difficulties here 
confronted. First, there is by no means 
universal agreement on the basic aims of 
higher education. The discrepancies are 
in some measure due to a confusion of 
tongues. But they go deeper still. Second, 
the personal outlooks from which our 
faculties make their pronouncements are 
diverse; the natural scientists, the human- 
ists, and the social scientists each tend to 
be confined within realms of discourse 
which are all but unintelligible to their 
confreres in other disciplines. 

Yet even the underlying, common ob- 
jectives are so taken for granted that their 
philosophic and unifying value is ob- 
scured both to teachers and to students. 
By this I mean that there already exists 
the base for a philosophy animating every 
committed faculty member. For the col- 
lege, we would all agree, is the home of 
the reasonable; it is advancing the life of 
the mind in the sublime faith that there 
is universal, self-consistent, orderly, and 
controlling value in the rational search 
for the real and true. There are colleges 
because there is a wide human faith that 
we can know the truth and the truth will 
make us free. And how the rational is to 
be pursued, what are all the supporting 
conditions and requirements for rigorous 


and disinterested intellectual inquiry— 
these are known, and they are, as prin- 
ciples, the common property of every 
teacher. All this constitutes the founda- 
tion for a philosophy of life. And when 
these requirements are ignored, are 
jeopardized, or are denied, the function 
of the college is betrayed. 

More positively, however, this broad 
aim of rationality as an intrinsic value has 
to be persuasively and operationally 
passed on to every student. It is at this 
point, in the first instance, that difficulty 
occurs; for, unless and until that for 
which the college uniquely exists is em- 
braced by the student with zeal and a 
sense of obligation, the intellectual and 
spiritual career within our land remains 
on the defensive and never assumes the 
offensive, which I believe it must for our 
survival. I do not, however, by the phrase 
“intellectual career” connote that narrow 
scientism and technological competence 
which the rest of the world so often 
asumes to set the limit to our American 
intellectual interest and awareness. What 
the nature of the life of the mind in its 
fulness is I hope to make more clear be- 
fore I am done. 

My primary concern at this stage is to 
say that, if the tacit assumption of most 
teachers is that they are to lay evidence 
before the learner regarding their spe- 
cialty but are not charged to relate that 
evidence to the moral issues of a living 
world, colleges do not and will not hel 
materially to lay the groundwork for the 
student’s life-philosophy. Until the teach- 
er comes to understand the implications 
of Whitehead’s statement that the subject 
matter of education is life itself, he will 
never be at pains to help students to look 
meaningfully at the concretions of life be- 
yond the abstractions of the book. 

A word is next in order about the mean- 
ing of “a philosophy of life.” Not that I 
have exhausted the theme of rationality 
in higher education, but I shall hope that 
a richer sense of its objectives will grad- 
ually emerge. It is trite to say that every- 
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one has a philosophy of life. The implica- 
tion is that, even without formulation, 
everyone tries to choose lines of conduct 
which he believes yield saitsfying out- 
comes as he has come to regard satisfac- 
tions. That which we deeply desire and 
value tends measurably to control how 
we act. And it follows from this that even 
the person who never bothers to examine 
for himself what is satisfying and why, 
but accepts without question the stand- 
ards and dictates imposed by his familiar 
social setting, has that passive acceptance 
as his philosophy. There is no escaping 
the consequences of judgments or ab- 
sence of judgments out of which all the 
great decisions of life arise. To have no 
philosophy is itself a philosophy. 

But we surely have the right, with col- 
lege people, to expect some clarified con- 
victions which are intellectually justified 
and justifiable as the basis for conduct. 
This is to be expected because of the 
nature of colleges and the nature of hu- 
man beings. It is to be expected because 
the claim of the college is the intensive 
consideration of the nature of the reason- 
able and the possible consequences of 
rationality in the life of men and because 
the claim of the reasonable is upon us all 
by virtue of the universal attributes of 
the human mind. 

The native interest of the healthy indi- 
vidual is to satisfy an innate curiosity as 
to “what it all means.” The frequent dull- 
ing of that curiosity to the point of ex- 
tinction is, I maintain, a consequence of 
environmental factors which are deleter- 
ious, yet are themselves subject to con- 
trol and improvement. Ultimately that 
curiosity, if free and encouraged, reaches 
out and embraces all that William James 
identified as the concern of the philos- 
opher when he said: 


The principles of explanation that under- 
lie all things without exception, the elements 
common to gods and men and animals and 
stones, the first whence and the last whither 
of the whole cosmic procession, the condi- 
tions of all knowing, and the most general 
rules of human action—these furnish the prob- 
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lems commonly deemed philosophic par ex- 
cellence; and the philosopher is the man who 
finds the most to say about them. 


I am far from suggesting, as I am sure 
James would have been, that every col- 
lege student and graduate should expect 
to elaborate gradually a thoroughly self- 
consistent, rationally defensible, and 
comprehensive philosophic system. This 
is to ask too much. Indeed, closed and 
complete philosophic systems seem to 
have had their day, and we are now in- 
terested more in approaches, attitudes, 
and a sense of process, as the desirable 
philosophic attainment. 

That is why we are not interested to 
have the majority of students become im- 
mersed in the technical concerns of meta- 
physics. The history of philosophy is 
strewn with the wreckage of controversy 
which in today’s light seems to have cen- 
tered upon questions no longer important 
or even valid. It has been said in a cau- 
tionary half-truth that one man’s meta- 
physics is another man’s verbiage. In- 
deed, to know the questions which a phi- 
losophy should appropriately seek to 
answer is itself one of the problems of 
philosophic relevance which we peren- 
nially face. 

In this connection, also, the difference 
between philosophy and religion should 
be established, especially since their kin- 
ship is close. I shall take the view that 
the task of possessing a philosophy is the 
achieving of some central and embracive 
view of the totality of human experience 
which seems rationally defensible, which 
clarifies the meaning and significance of 
life, which looks expectantly at self, at 
man in society, at nature and cosmos—all 
three together—to see any discoverable, 
organic, and inherent unifying bond. 

Let me use one of the many brilliant 
statements of Whitehead as to the special 
role of philosophy because its almost 
poetic felicity suggests the depth of view 
I am eager to advance. He says: 


1 Some Problems of Philosophy (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1911), p. 5. 
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Philosophy is not a mere collection of noble 
sentiments. A deluge of such sentiments does 
more harm than good. Philosophy is at once 
general and concrete, critical and appreci- 
ative of direct intuition. It is not—or, at least, 
should not be—a ferocious debate between 
irritable professors. It is a survey of possi- 
bilities and their comparison with actualities. 
In philosophy, the fact, the theory, the al- 
ternatives, and the ideal, are weighed to- 
gether. Its gifts are insight and foresight, and 
a sense of the worth of life, in short, that sense 
of importance which nerves all civilized 
effort. Mankind can flourish in the lower 
stages of life with merely barbaric flashes of 
thought. But when civilization culminates, 
the absence of a coordinating philosophy of 
life, spread throughout the community, spells 
decadence, boredom, and the slackening of 
effort. ... 

Philosophy is an attempt to clarify those 
fundamental beliefs which finally determine 
the emphasis of attention that lies at the base 
of character.? 


Religion, on the other hand, provides a 
different emphasis and ministers to an- 
other kind of human need. It has to do 
with what quantity and quality of action 
is consistently issuing from our philos- 
ophy. It is the adventure of living by 
faith in the “fundamental beliefs” to 
which Whitehead alludes. It is the deeply 
felt sense of oughtness, of commitment, 
of enthusiastically accepted obligation, 
somehow imposed, for a career which 
strives toward the highest values one can 
identify. It is, again, the deeply realized 
feeling of support and inflowing strength, 
of being undergirt for the enterprise of 
living, which alone supplies that con- 
fidence with which death, tragedy, sin, 
guilt, and suffering can be met without 
despair or a permanent sense of human 
defeat. 

Most simply, our philosophy of life has 
to do with the attempt at rational clarifi- 
cation of all that is embraced in human 
experience. Our religion has to do with 
our conviction, beyond reason, that some- 
thing in the nature of things requires our 


2 Alfred North Whitehead, Adventures of 
Ideas (New York: Macmillan Co., 1938), p. 125. 
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conduct to be noble, righteous, coura- 
geous, and loving. Religion requires 
obedience to the dictates of that ineffable 
and unutterable Mystery which the good 
Quaker poet referred to as “the silence of 
eternity interpreted by love.” 

Philosophy is of the mind; religion is of 
the heart and of the will. Obviously, we 
cannot go far unless the two walk hand 
in hand. 

What, we should next consider, is to be 
said of the kind of philosophy of life that 
should especially interest us? There is, of 
course, a long, rich, and variegated tradi- 
tion here which cannot be ignored. As far 
back as there is the written word man has 
sought answers to his deepest questions. 
Let me mention some of these traditional 
approaches in colloquial rather than 
technical terms. 

There is, first, the view, which I shall 
call “nihilistic,” that there is no meaning 
in existence, that life is a grim and hap- 
less accident. Man has his little day and 
then is seen no more. “Brief and power- 
less is Man’s life; on him and all his race 
the slow, sure doom falls pitiless and 
dark.” Thus Bertrand Russell begins his 
famous final paragraph of “A Free Man’s 
Worship.” 

Then there is the kindred view that we 
struggle on a darkling plain, where we 
had best make a decent gesture of brave 
endurance; let our heads, though bloody, 
be unbowed; and let us face life with 
Stoic grace. 

Again, there are the several guises of 
determinism which, at least logically, 
leave little if anything to the free will of 
man. There is the determinism of eco- 
nomic forces in Marx, of psychological 
conditioning as in Freud, of a purely psy- 
chophysical causation within a closed 
system of material cause and effect, of 
the sequences of damnation or of salva- 
tion which we call “Calvinistic.” In all 
doctrines of this stripe man is a puppet 
who is acted upon and who does not ini- 
tiate or create. 

“Epicureanism” is the name for a view 
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of life in which refined taste and sensitive 
discrimination dictate the choices which 
shall be pleasurable in an elevated, but 
self-centered, way. This hedonistic out- 
look has recurrently its vocal enthusiasts, 
among whom the most rabid protagonists 
of “art for art’s sake” are to be found, 
along with other glorified sensualists. 

The combined philosophic and reli- 
gious tradition out of which Swarthmore 
College stems is an idealism rooted in 
Hellenic and Judeo-Christian influences 
which are at once rationalistic and super- 
rational in expression. It may in passing 
be gratefully remarked that it is the par- 
ticular distinction of the religious group 
responsible for creating this institution 
that it did not attempt to impose a heavy 
freight of philosophic doctrine upon its 
adherents. Rather it was, in essence, dis- 
posed to affirm that the inner light which 
lighteth every man who cometh into the 
world needed more to be acknowledged 
and heeded than to be philosophized 
about with an elaborate theological struc- 
ture. 

It would seem to me that the idealism 
of the Society of Friends comprises a de- 
gree of intellectual, scientific, philosoph- 
ic, and theological latitude and freedom 
of independent inquiry that the other 
bodies in the Christian church might 
wisely emulate. For it should be noted in 
this setting that in all the strictly church- 
related colleges the problem of philo- 
sophic instruction is in theory solved in 
advance by definition. Of course, there 
are variations on a theme, but, once we 
exclude the Friends and a few other 
groups, we presumably confront in such 
colleges a philosophy of life the central 
core of which is prescribed. And the duty 
of virtual indoctrination in this philos- 
ophy is implicit in the purpose of colleges 
conducted under all denominational and 
parochial auspices. However, even 
though this be theoretically true, I sur- 
mise that the profound sweep of secular 
(not sectarian) influence has reached 
into the Christian colleges and caused 
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marked dilutions in the philosophic and 
often religious instruction, both direct 
and indirect. If the philosophy of life of 
the graduates of these colleges cannot be 
distinguished from that of the graduates 
of all other colleges, that in itself is sig- 
nificant of our predicament. 

Mention of this secular influence leads 
properly into a reference to a further type 
of philosophic outlook. Under one or 
another name it gained tremendous head- 
way in American colleges in the first half 
of this century. I am referring to the 
views which go under such names as 
“logical positivism,” “scientific human- 


ism,” and “materialistic naturalism.” The 
distinguishing highlight of thinking in 
this category is the centrality of man in 
the universe, the self-justified nature of 
his presence in it, and a belief in his sole 
accountability to man. Of those with this 
persuasion it has been written: 


The music of the spheres is still 
And man is left alone with man. 


Of those also it has been reported that 
at one university a faculty group decided 
to have engraved in stone on a new col- 
lege science building, “Man is the meas- 
ure of all things.” However, when the 
returned to college in the fall, they found 
that the president had taken matters into 
his own hands and on the new building 
was the legend: “What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him?” 

There, summarily, is suggested the di- 
vergence in outlook between the theists 
and the nontheists. Yet the extent to 
which this difference of philosophy has 
inevitably to yield differences of conduct 
and of broad outlook on human affairs— 
this is one of the moot controversies of 
our day. The place of some view of God 
in a philosophy of life is thus an issue that 
will almost inevitably challenge the 
thinking of large numbers of the most 
thoughtful college students. As of today, 
I feel bound to observe that the human- 
ists who profess loyalty to the Kingdom 
of Man are in many respects not to be dis- 
tinguished in nobility of effort from those 
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whose faith is in a Kingdom of God. 
Nevertheless, there are many who are 
sure that the humanists are living on bor- 
rowed or inherited moral capital, most of 
them having been reared in religious 
homes. And the question is: Will those in 
the next generation, reared without any 
belief in deity, feel that same moral im- 
perative which is the dynamic of their 
parents? Empirical answer to that ques- 
tion lies, of course, in the future. 

The issue which is raised does, how- 
ever, call attention to one further kind of 
outlook to which specific reference should 
be made. There will, I am confident, be 
increasing numbers of thoughtful people 
not at all disposed to deny a God—indeed, 
anxious in all humility to acknowledge 
the transcendent and divine elements in 
life. Yet they are at the same time anxious 
to have whatever organized allegiance, 
worship, or communion they share with 
others a bond and not a barrier. Their 
position is that the ties of dedication 
which bind together men of good will 
have become more important than any 
differing intellectual formulations on 
matters which are ultimate mysteries. 
Some as yet unarticulated philosophy and 
theology are being groped for by those 
who know their God to be Creator, Judge, 
and Redeemer, at once immanent and 
transcendent, yet who realize that, as 
the source of life and light, He is not a 
monopoly possession of Christians. They 
seek a more universal allegiance in which 
many now deemed outside the fold— 
many who are brown or yellow or black— 
will gladly join. 

I am suggesting that there are increas- 
ing numbers among the ablest of the new 
generation who struggle toward a philos- 
ophy of life which embraces theological 
ideas more universal than those upon 
which most Christians have been reared. 
Indeed, as we become better acquainted 
with the vital essence of the more in- 
ward-looking religious philosophies of 
the East, many are asking how long it 
will have to be before the West comes to 
acknowledge the profound spiritual in- 
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sights which have been contributed to 
humanity from beyond the Christian 
fold. 

This brief recital of some great tradi- 
tional outlooks may well be followed by 
a somewhat more particular reference to 
the issues of personal and community liv- 
ing to which as educators and educated 
we are virtually compelled to give philo- 
sophic attention. 

Such reference has to be viewed, how- 
ever, in some more or less acceptable 
frame of values and assumptions. Hence 
at this point I venture certain further 
assumptions as to the relative place of 
these philosophic traditions in our con- 
temporary life and education. It is in the 
broad frame of one of these, I believe, 
that we will validly consider how to come 
to grips with concrete issues in ways ra- 
tionally appropriate to that kind of phi- 
losophy which is indigenous to American 
life. 

I shall assume that rationally, experien- 
tially—scientifically, in fact—we have the 
right to accept as our frame of reference 
for further philosophizing certain of the 
underlying tenets of what we identify as 
the Hellenic-Judeo-Christian inheritance. 
The intrinsic dignity of the human career, 
the unique worth of each individual man 
and woman, the right to a measure of 
personal freedom in order to choose the 
duty of personal responsibility to society, 
truthfulness, honesty, creative effort, self- 
restraint, generosity, an ultimate rever- 
ence and humility toward all life, friend- 
liness, nonviolent co-operation—all these 
I shall not argue for or about. They are 
intrinsic to our scheme of values as par- 
ticipants in the American college heri- 
tage. 

In my view, historic human experience 
sheds the warm light of corroborative ap- 
proval upon these virtues. A philosophy 
of life which cannot embrace these as 
basic presuppositions is today hardly 
worthy of serious attention. Those who 
are reluctant to proceed on this assump- 
tion are likely to be those whose firsthand 
experience with the moral issues of life 
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has been limited by virtue of tender 
years, ignorance, or pathological dis- 
abilities. 

Experiment, tentativeness, the open 
mind, the search for evidence out of 
human experience—all this is also virtu- 
ous in a priceless way. Our knowedge of 
the valuable has been immeasurably en- 
riched out of scientific inquiry. But we 
do need to remind ourselves in the midst 
of the corroding pretensions of moral 
relativism that we cannot be tentative 
about cruelty, rape, hatred, thievery, and 
a hundred other kinds of unsocial acts 
as to which the imperative “thou shalt 
not” is absolute and categorical. 

Thus it is that to the values of rational 
integrity must be added those qualities 
in human relations which I have just enu- 
merated as incontrovertible virtues. 

I come next to those many troublesome 
questions which puzzle modern man and 
together help to create the predicaments 
of conduct in which he finds himself. 
These, too, are on the agenda of a phi- 
losophy in the making. 

At the top of this list, I place the 
strengthening of the college individual’s 
grasp of the operational meaning of de- 
mocracy. Why we have to be convinced 
and practicing democrats and in what 
areas that practice has to be fulfilled— 
this presents a primary intellectual and 
philosophical task. It requires philosophic 
clarifying. A second is every individual’s 
grasp of the meaning, place, and uses of 
science and scientific methods in improv- 
ing the rational controls which man is 
able to impose upon himself and upon 
nature. As he progressively learns the 
laws of his own being and the principles 
governing the physical realm, his obedi- 
ence to natural law is also his declaration 
of the freedom which is uniquely his. Yet 
a third is active appreciation of the place 
of a joyous law of love in life—what such 
a law is, where and how it applies, and 
what its heartening fruits can be. More 
and more clearly every day, out of bi- 
ology, anthropology, sociology, history, 
economic analysis, psychological insight, 


plain human decency, and common sense, 
the necessary mandate of survival that we 
shall love all our neighbors as we do our- 
selves is being confirmed and reaffirmed. 

All this suggests further that the right- 
ful nature of freedom and of social au- 
thority has to be pondered. Added puz- 
zling intellectual difficulties needing a 
philosophic approach are the role of com- 
petition and co-operation in the different 
areas of life, especially in industrial and 
international relations; the place of the 
individual’s vocation and labor in the 
fulfilment of personality for everyone; 
the nature of a sense of guilt or sin and 
the possible need for reality and value 
of what used to be called “redeeming 
grace”; the claims, the contributions, and 
the responsibilities of the fine arts in rich 
living; the extent to which the individual 
should seek material security or should 
strive to live dangerously; the role in so- 
ciety of the various kinds of leaders 
whose recognized power has to be chan- 
neled to contribute to, and not to destroy, 
social harmony; the truth that only intel- 
ligently honorable means can be counted 
on to give assurance of wise ends or out- 
comes. 

I might go on with other challenges, 
all ultimately requiring moral and philo- 
sophic resolution. There are the issues of 
marriage and divorce, those presented by 
compulsory military service, those pre- 
sented symbolically by the Jewish or 
Negro family which buys a house in our 
neighborhood. 

Finally, in this partial enumeration, I 
reiterate the reality of the moral and 
philosophic problem which has been met 
head-on, for example, by the American 
Friends Service Committee with such 
splendid philosophic wisdom. I refer to 
the necessity for establishing a pragmatic 
basis of co-operation on urgent social 
programs which have been undertaken 
in association with those whose religious, 
cultural, and total ideological outlook 
may be poles apart from our own. There 
has to arise more generally a deeper sense 
of the philosophic rationale which under- 
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stands when it is wiser to act together 
than to act in hostility. A philosophy of 
life for man or nation which would lead 
to suicide or murder because the values 
it affirms seem incapable of general ap- 
peal and acceptance is madness. Yet over 
against that truth has at once to be set 
down the equal truth that on occasion 
there are human values, such as those I 
have named, which are to be prized and 
struggled for as even more precious than 
the individual life itself. One is reminded 
in this connection of the dictum of that 
nineteenth-century scientist who observed 
that nature was so prodigal of the indi- 
vidual and so careful of the species. And 
this seems true in the realm of the de- 
fense of ultimate human values. 

In all these and other areas of tension 
and divided counsel the modern man, 
and especially the college graduate, has 
to make up his mind. On all he has to 
take some stand. For his own peace of 
mind and for his community’s very exist- 
ence, he has to satisfy his own deep de- 
sire. And that desire is that he meet his 
need to be self-consistent, to be ration- 
ally defensible and creative, to make the 
thousand and one loose threads of life 
begin to weave into a pattern of living 
of which he can be proud. And to create 
this pattern in its potentially achievable 
coherence, I maintain, becomes an abso- 
lute claim upon him. It is a claim for the 
intelligent interpretation and application 
in specific acts of nobler living, of those 
acts centering about the historic values 
which are broadly identified as righteous- 
ness and truth and beauty. I join with 
those who believe that what someone has 
called a “metaphysical sanction” endows 
the great affirmations of democracy, sci- 
ence, and love with a not-to-be-avoided 
imperative. 

If, without here making further effort 
of proof, I may affirm this absolute and 
this imperative, there seem to be two 
final points to consider. The first is the 
role of the college confronting this affir- 
mation as true. And the second is a 
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further word on the relation of philoso- 
phy to religion. 

The role of the college in forwarding 
a philosophy of life which students may 
begin to construct is obviously determi- 
native. The college, in the person and 
voice of those who teach, must stop being 
neutral, objective, impassive, uncommit- 
ted, tentative, about the basic tenets of 
living. Our land, and therefore our col- 
leges, must quickly be done with moral 
tentativeness about those virtues required 
to build a free and beloved community. 
Those who may be tempted to deny this 
view would surely have no reservations 
about saying that in the study of science 
the need for rigorous intellectual honesty 
is unassailable. Unshaken adherence to 
the assumption of objectivity is not held 
to be dogmatism or indoctrination. It is 
intrinsic to scientific effort. Likewise, the 
effort of the scholar in the humanities to 
arrive at critical judgments of beauty de- 
riving from standards explicitly estab- 
lished is not objected to as wishful, once 
those standards are rationally elucidated. 
To enhance our vision of the beautiful is 
the duty of the cultural humanist. 

So, too, in the enterprise of life itself, 
there must develop an unshaken adher- 
ence to the widely agreed basic morali- 
ties and to widely held ultimate aspi- 
rations. There is here no pleasant middle 
ground. The college exists to proclaim a 
certain kind of triumph for the human 
spirit. It exists to advance a certain 
kind of dedication of the human spirit. 
The college historically is the home 
of that edification of humanity by virtue 
of which it continuously transcends itself 
through the apprehension of fresh in- 
sights. Indeed, to realize that it fulfils 
itself only in this sublimely humane role 
becomes the first step toward its neces- 
sary renaissance in the second half of this 
century. 

To be triumphant, to be dedicated, to 
be freshly edified—if these be central in 
the purpose of the college, they are also 
integral in the purpose and philosophy 
of life of those who constitute the college, 
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both teachers and students. And if these 
purposes are absent, there is no health 
in us. 

I do not say that a defensible philoso- 
phy of life is in the custody solely of the 
college; nor is it a static, finished package 
for each graduate to carry away neatly 
wrapped up. But there is a responsi- 
bility which the faculty severally either 
assumes or repudiates. That they shall 
assume it is both an intellectual and a 
moral obligation. And the first condition 
of improvement here is that more faculty 
members shall be possessed of more and 
deeper philosophical passion. The habit, 
the outlook, the approach, the zeal and 
ardor, the glamour and appeal—all these 
are transmitted less by the book than by 
the man. And it is, therefore, not at all a 
task reserved to the professors of phi- 
losophy as such. It is the task of every 
teacher as philosophically committed, as 
implicated in advancing a way of life 
which unifies direction and infuses with 
moral meaning every experience which 
men encounter. Indeed, it is impossible 
to have a defensible philosophy for living 
which does not benefit by the contribu- 
tions of all the branches of learning in 
which human knowledge has been put in 
order for critical and appreciative scru- 
tiny. 

On their part, students are already 
eager to start building their own phi- 
losophies if there is the discerning aid 
and enthusiasm of more mature minds, 
themselves dedicated to greater ration- 
ality, themselves triumphant in a reas- 
sured faith in the human career. Given 
the lead, the vision and the penetration 
of provocative teachers, we need not 
worry about the student response. 

It is thus in the wiser fulfilment of that 
which the good teacher intends that the 
first answer is to be found as to what to 
do and how to do it in the effort of the 
college to help the student to philoso- 
phize profitably. For the good teacher 
intends to invest with a sense of ultimate 
meaning and humane significance that 
segment of knowledge with which he is 


especially intimate. And his investment 
with value of that which he would teach 
is an effort philosophic in essence, or his 
teaching is desiccated and trivial. 

Also, the wise faculty as a group, I pro- 
pose, would be assuring itself that some- 
where in the student’s four years of intel- 
lectual exploration, most, if not all, of the 
underlying issues of moral and social 
controversy, as I have enumerated them, 
are being placed before the students by 
several teachers, in different disciplines 
and thus from varying points of view. 
Philosophic approach to problems of 
what is valuable by every teacher and 
a clarifying of the ideas of the valuable 
in religion, economics, politics, science, 
and art, considered in the context of spe- 
cific issues of personal and community 
living—these seem to me to be, in general 
terms, the most promising ways to chal- 
lenge the student so that every young 
adult becomes eager to be his own phi- 
losopher. 

Finally, in further reference to a phi- 
losophy as the handmaiden of one’s re- 
ligion and one’s religion as the spur to a 
philosophy, I reaffirm that triumphant 
dedication to the adventure of living pro- 
ductively is the key to our philosophy. 
And I urge that to animate this adven- 
ture requires some emotive power, which 
in my view is the gift of high religion. 
We are here in the realm beyond that 
which we touch or measure or reason 
about, where strength and a sense of 
glory pour into the human spirit. And it 
is to this strength and glory and to their 
mysterious source that a philosophy of 
life has to be conjoined. 

For the human spirit, seeking that ded- 
ication which the college exists to for- 
ward, humbly acknowledges its limita- 
tions, both of knowledge and of strength. 
In reverent silence it eternally confronts 
that knowledge which is itself wonder 
and mystery. In the words of Albert Ein- 
stein: 

The most beautiful and the most profound 
emotion we can experience is the sensation 
of the mystical. It is the sower of all true 
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science. He to whom this emotion is a stran- 
ger, who can no longer wonder and stand rapt 
in awe, is as good as dead. To know that 
what is impenetrable to us really exists, mani- 
festing itself as the highest wisdom and the 
most radiant beauty which our dull faculties 
can comprehend only in their most primitive 
forms—this knowledge, this feeling is at the 
center of true religiousness.* 


Nevertheless, a further word does need 
to be said by way of elucidation about 
the fruits of religion, even while some- 
thing ultimately must be left to creative, 
meditative silence. 

For that elucidation, in so far as I am 
able to express it for myself, I find that 
I turn to the triumphant achievements of 
the human spirit, no less than to the ex- 
ample of the world’s saints and saviors. 
I remind myself of what these achieve- 
ments have been and have done for the 
elevation of the sentiment and aspiration 
of mankind. I think of the Doric temple 
at Paestum, the Gothic cathedral at Char- 

3 Quoted in Lincoln Barnett, The Universe and 


Dr. Einstein (New York: William Sloane Asso- 
ciates, 1948), p. 105. 
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tres, the Michaelangelos on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony conducted by Toscanini; of the 
great Psalms in the King James Version, 
of the Sermon on the Mount, of Hamlet, 
the Brothers Karamazov, and Les Misér- 
ables. 1 remember breath-taking experi- 
ences of natural beauty. And I remember 
when 


a beloved hand is laid in ours 
And our eyes do in another’s eyes see clear. 


I know that my philosophy of life must 
reckon with the heartening support I have 
received—the new strength drawn upon. 
Somehow, I realize, we are caught up; 
we are transcended. We apprehend that 
by which we are apprehended. A rich 
heritage of achieved nobility, of orderly 
truth, of ineffable beauty, human in cre- 
ation, is yet sublime in its intimations. 
Somehow at our human best we seek and 
labor in divine company with that in the 
nature of things which summons, sup- 
ports, reciprocates, harmonizes, with all 
we know and with all we hope to be. 
Somehow we are not alone. 
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